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Jjsriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 

















MAINE FARMER. 





cultural Seciety, 

We have rec’d from the N. Y. State Ag. Society 
through Mr. Tucker, their Seeretary—their transac- 
tions for 1841. It is a neat 8 vo. volume contain- 
s, and many elegant engravings of dif- 
It seems that the “Empire 
after dosing over her Agricultural resources 


ing 411 page 
ferent kinds of animals, 
State” 

for nearly a dozen years, has awakened to her duty, 
and come forward nobly to the support ot her Ag- 
ricultural Societies and appropriated eight thousand 


dollars per annum, seven hundred of which are de- 


voted to the State Society, 900 to the Mechanics 
Institute, and the remainder to the several County 
Societies according to population, provided said 
Societies raise an equal sum by voluntary subscrip- 


tion. The State Society was incorporated and or- 
ranized in 1832 and has been kept alive, (but not 
in action) by a few individuals who with patient 
hope were faithful to their trusts, until they finally 
roused the dormant energies of their brother far- 
mers, and the legislature to come forward and ap- 
ply themselves to the work of Agricultural improve- 
ment. 

The volume contains a mass of valuable matter 
inthe form of addresses, statements and reports, & 
makes a valuable addition to the farmer’s library. 

ar pe 
Reaping Machines. 

We were shewn the,other day, a neat model of a 
reaping machine, invented and constructed by our 
inrenious fellow citizen E. Whitman, who at the 

, 


ave OF 


75 possesses his mechanical energies both 
of mind and body as active as if he had seen but 
two score, instead of more than three score and ten 
years. Mr. Whitman has made several construc- 
tion, for reaping some years ago, but as is too often 
the case, the machinery was not made sufficiently 
strong totry the plan thoroughly. Asa matter of 
course, they have been the theme of ridicule by 
some, and looked upon with indifference by others. 
But 


been put into successful operation by others. 


some of his principles have, since he began, 
For 
many years it was thought to be impracticable to 
contrive any thing that would answer the purpose 
of reaping, and that the sickle, or cradle was the on- 
ly implement that could do the work. 

In 1802, a machine for cutting grain, was patent- 
ed by Richard Frenchand J. T. Hawkins of New 
Jorsey. In 1805, another machine for the same 
purpose was patented by Samuel Adams of Kings- 
ton Mass. We remember of hearing much by way of 
ridiculing this invention, but never knew upon what 
Several others have 
One patented by Obed Hussey of 
Cincinnati in 1858, has been used successfully 
on the prairies and level lands of the South and 
West. Another patented by A. M. Wilson,of Rhine- 
beck N, Y., in 1837, and another by C. H-McCor- 
mick in 1834 have been used with success, and 


principles it was constructed. 


been patented. 


promise to be valuable labor saving machines. 

We hope friend Whitman will construct a full 
sized machine in order to test his principle, and ex- 
cuse us if we suggest to him to make it strong 
enough to sustain itsown action. Such machines 
should be strong and their geer work run with pre- 
cision and accuracy, 


—f>—— 

Spartpine’s Sirk Worm Frame anp Manrerta 
'lunpte.—We have received a model of a newly 
invented Silk worm frame, or hurdle for silk worm 
feeding. It was invented by Dr. Spalding of Mar- 
rietta, Ohio, notice of which was made in our 5th 
number. It is simple in its construction, and, (if we 
have put it together right) we see no reason why it 
will not do all that it promises. Will Dr. S. send 
us a sketch or drawing of it so that we may be sure 
we have put it up right, as some of the numbers on 
it were too dim to be ascertained. 

We should be pleased toshew the model to any 
who are desirous of seeing it; and also to dispose 
of rights to those who are desirous of purchasing, 
being appointed agent for the same for this State. 
"rom some little experience had heretofore in feed- 
ing silk worms, we can appreciate an invention 
which will aid the operator in giving proper ventil- 
ation to the worms, render the process of clearing 
away the litter easy, and more especially afford the 
worm a proper nook for depositing his cocoon so 
that there shall be no dirt adhering, and consequent 
loss of floss. 

The silk culture is yet in its very infancy in 
Maine, but it will one day become a profitable bus- 
iness here. 
iments enough have been tried to test its practica- 
bility, and all that is wanting is faith and persever- 
ance. See what Dillingham has done in Turner— 
Wentworth in Buxton, and some others that we 
could name. 


—>>— 

Kenruxy Farmer.—The publisher of the Ken- 
tucky Farmer gives notice that his paper is to be 
suspended. Weare sorry to hear that, for it was 


an excellent paper. Of all our exchanges from the 


“far West,” this was the most punctual to show it- 
self, and it always contained good matter, The 
Kentuckians ought to be ashamed to let it go down. 
We doubt if they have an Editor among them that 


has more steadily and earnestly devoted himself to 
the great permanent interests of his State than has 
the Editor of the Kentucky Farmer. 


There is no mistake about it. Exper- 


The Marrow Squash. 


There is a variety of squash now pretty general- 
ly cultivated, called by some, the marrow squash. 
It is an excellent vegetable, yields abundantly, but 
requires a little longer time to grow than the com- 
mon pumpkin. It should be planted as early as the 
season willallow. We noticed last year, that none 
of them blossomed nearer the root than two feet. 
Whether this is always the case with them we do 
not know. If it is, the sooner they are pushed for- 
ward to this length of vine, the earlier, of course, 
they will blossom, and the greater chance for an 
abundant ciop. 

, item 


Worms in Wheat Straw. 


We have received a package from N. T. Trvus, 
Esq. Preceptor of Monmouth Academy, containing 
the joints of some wheat straw raised in that town, 
that are full of little worms. They have lived there al] 
winter and are now alive, and appear in good plight. 
Are these the larvae of the genuine Hessian fly ? 
or are they some other enemy to the wheat crop ? 
We shall put them in a situation to go through the 
usual transformations, and try to ascertain what 
they are. 


——fP—- 

C. B. Bosson, formerly one of the Publishers of 
the Yankee Farmer, and for a short time its Editor, 
after suffering the buffetings and maledictions in- 
cident to the hard times, has rubbed out old scores 
and began anew at No. 42, North Market Street 
Boston, where he will attend to the commission & 
Auction business. Our Maine friends will undoubt- 
edly find him an active & faithful agent,should they 
wish to consign any produce, or lumber, to some one 
in the big city for sale. He also keepson hand an 
assortment of seeds. 


——e— 
Death in the Pot. 


Mr. Eprror :—Uniless the citizens, or inhabitants 
of Majne, manufacture more of the articles we use, 
and consume, we are bankrupts. Talk what you 
will of aiding agriculture,you begin at the wrong end 
What if farmers should raise double to what they 
now do, if our population all go off into other States 
to consume what the farmers raise there; are our 
farmers gainers? We must have manufacturing 
establishments, villages &c, to consume what our 
farmers raise. As certain as we go on, and allow 
our young of both sexes to leave the state to find 
employment, to learn to make shoes, boots, brooms, 
shovels and other things which we buy, we are 
“one coons.” Bankruptcy and death ensues. Let 
SciiLoegvy. 





us act. 


East Winthrop, April, 13, 1842. 


cxmealliiapdbe 
Calf and Pig contrasted. 
Mr. Houmes :—I have noticed a late article in 
your paper, in which the writer says that “we, 
Yankees, guess too much,” and do not make our 
statements conformto “mathematical certainty.” 
It is a Yankee’s privilege to guess, right or wrong. 
Now as I am a full blooded Yankee, you will allow 
me to guess that the cost to a farmer of keeping a 
female calf for thirty months from the time it was 
dropped, is more than the cost of keeping a female 
pig for the same time. The calf will weigh, say 
four hundred, which, at three dollars the hundred, 





is $12.00 
Weight of pig, three hundred, at five dollars per 
hundred, €15,00 
4 litters of pigs, 7 at a litter, 28,00 
Total, 45, 
Value of calf, 12,00 
Leaves, in pig’s favor, #31,00 


I guess I ought to have charged pig $14,00 for 
fatting, and $4,00 for the use of the Boar, but still 
we have 17,00 left in pig’s favor, saying nothing 
of the superior privilege of making manure from 


your swine, i. 
——_>——_ 


The Weather in past years. 
June Ist and 2d, 1800. Cloudy. Warm and 
some rain; growing weather. 3. Very warm, and 
thunder showers in the afternoon. 4. Foggy in 
the morning ; clears off hot. 5,6. Fair, with dry- 
ing winds at N.W. Corn $1,25 per bushel, rye do. 
& Showers in the afternoon. 9. Fair. Sheared 
my sheep. 10, 11,12. Fair. Dry and very hot. 
13,14. Fair and cooler. Brisk wind from N. W. 
15. This is the tenth day with wind from N. W. 
16, 17, 18. Fair and dry—quite a drouth. 19, 20, 
21. Continues very dry—many of our fields are 
wanting rain, and many are damaged by the drouth. 
22. Cleared burnt land. Rye $1,50 per bushel. 
24. Thunder showers. 25. Very hot and grow- 
ing weather. 26. T'wo thunder showers, and hot 
sun. 27,28. Warm and cloudy, with a little rain. 
29,30. Fair. 
June 1, 2, 1801. Fair and hot. Sheared my 
sheep. 3. Fairandhot. 4. Cloudy, and a little 
rain. 5. Rainy in the middle of the day—clears 
off just at night. [There were insects in the earth 
at that time which destroyed flax. I planted pota- 
toes where the worms had destroyed my flax. It 
was said in those days that potatoes would do 
well if planted before the fourth day of July. I 
have raised potatoes in former years that were 
planted on the third of July.] 6. Fair and cold; 
some frost on old land. 7. Fair. 8,9. Showers. 
11. Fair and warm. 12, Hot and a little rain. 
13, 14. Fair and warm. 15, 16. Cloudy and 
some rain. 17 Very rainy in the forenoon. But- 
ter 12 1-2 cents per lb. 18 A shower in the af- 
ternoon. 19. Cloudy. 20. Fair and very hot. 
21. Warmand smoky. 22. Cloudy. 23. Cioudy 
and very warm—vegetation gains fast. 24. Cloudy 
and very warm—a thunder shower in the afternoon ; 
a great quantity of rain fel] in the night following. 


vegetation grows rapidly. 50. Cloudy and lot. 
June 1, 1838. Foggy; becomes warm; ther- 


earth too wet for rocky tillage, land, I wash my 


25. Fairand warm. 6, 27,28, 29. Fair and hot; 


mometer stood at 96 degrees at two o'clock, P. M., 


wi d full of water. 4. Fair;mnd warm grow- 
ing Weather; the forest trees are in full leaf. 5. 
Foggy in the morning; becomes very rainy, and 
the rain continues the greater part of the day. 6. 
Fair and warm growing weather for grass, the 


ve Showery in the afternoon; the earth very 


sheep, 7. Rain, fog and misty, much thunder 
and rain just at night. Apple trees in full bloom, 
butter one shilling per lb. 8. Fait and dry, N. W. 
wind. 9% Fair and warm,I shear my sheep. 10. 
Fair and hot, thunder showers to the north and 
west. 11. Fair and very hot. Thermometer stood 
at 98 degrees at one o’clock P. M. (blood heat) 
doors and windows open. 12. Fair and hot grow- 
ing weather. 13. Cloudy, and after fair. Yellow 
weed began to blossom. 14. Warm, cloudy, white 
clover begins to bloom. 15. Foggy morning, clears 
off hot, much thunder and a gréat quantity .of rain 
from 2 to 5 o’clock P. M. the small brooks are made 
almost river-streams, t ora 

are much damaged, the roads are much damaged 
by the rise of water, logs and fence being floated 
into the roads. 17. Shower at 4 o’clock P.M. 
clears off hot. Red clover begins to blossom, straw- 
berries begin to ripen. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, 
no rain. 22 and 23, hot. 24, quite rainy the great- 
est part of the day. Butter l4cts, tea 37 1-2, sugar 
12 1-2, tobacco 25, saleratus 12 cts. per lb., indigo 
15 cts. per oz. molassess 42 cts per gal. 28. A rain 
storm in the middle part of the day. 29. Fair, 
with drying West wind. 30. Fair. The month 
of June has been generally wet. 

June 1, 1839. Cloudy; some rain and cold; bad 
weather for potatoes and cern just planted. 2. 
Some rain and cold. Apple trees in full bloom. 3, 
4,5,6. Some rain; I wash my sheep; yellow 
weed begins to bloom. 7. Fair; ¢loudy ; becomes 
warm. 8 Fair and warm; rainy just at night. 
Hay from $6 to $10 per ton; corn and rye $1 per 
bushel ; wheat $1,50 to $1,75; oats 37 1-2 to 42 
cts.; beans $1,50; potatoes 25 cts.; butter 17 cts. 
per Ib.; tea 34 to 37 cts. 9,10. Some rain. 11, 
Some rain; clears off cold; wind N.W. 12. Fair 
and cold; some frost last night on the low Jand 
and bridges. 13. Some rainy in the afternoon. 
Many farmers have not done their planting on ac- 
count of much wet weather. Some are hoing their 
corn on the light land. The month past has been 
wet and cold. 14,15. Fair. 16. Very rainy in 
the forenoon; cold N. W. wind in the afternoon. 
17. Cloudy, cold N. W. wind continues in the 
morning ; vegetation gains but little; white clover 
begins to blossom. 18 Some rain at night; first 
of my bees swarming. 19, 20. Some rain and 
cold winds; vegetation gains slowly. 21, 22. 
Quite rainy. 24. Cloudy. 25,26,27. Fair; the 
beans I planted on leeched ashes and some lime, 
grew all manner of ways. 28. Rainy in the after- 
ternoon. 29. A thunder shower and hail in the 
afternoon. 30. Fair and warm. The greater 


part of the month past has been wet and cold. 
J. W. 
North Turner. 
—<=>— 


Taxation. 


A and B are two rich neighbors; A in farms, 
buildings, stock, &c.; B inmoney, which he wishes 
to vest in safe hands. B, knowing that his money 
would be safe in A’s hands, inquired of him if he 
would not take a thousand dollars of him, and al- 
low him legal interest for it. A replied that as it 
would enable him to manage his farms and steck 
more to his mind, he would take it. B, pleased, 
turned him out $1000, for which he took his note 
on demand, with interest. This was in the month 
of April. In the forepart of May, the Assessors 
called on B to give in his taxable property. They 
inquired as to his money at interest more than he 
pa! interest for. He honestly replied that he had 
a good note for $1000—that he owed no one. He 
was of course taxed for it. But alas! being a care- 
ful man of his funds, he said to A, «@;) you not 
mortgage one of your farms to me, as collateral se- 
curity for what you owe me?” Certainly, said A, 
if you are uneasy as to the safety of your debt. B 
said that if secured by mortgage, A would have to 
pay taxes for the farm, as he had always done, & as 
property ought not to be taxed but once, he should 
be clear of being taxed another year for the note. 
This being done, the next year B talked loudly 
about property being taxed twice; said the farm 
was his, and that A was taxed for it; and thus he 
quieted his conscience, so as not to give in the note 
as money at interest, although the note would have 
brought him $1000 any day in the market, even if 
it had not been secured by the mortgage. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. Common Honesty. 
Winthrop, May, 1842. 


—3oo— 
Usury. 
Mr. Eprror :—Dr. Prescot, by his lecture, has 
induced me to conclude that farming, mechanical, 
and most other business in Maine, is ruined by 
monied men not engaging in such business, be. 
cause they can so easily get, as the law now is, 
such vast interest for the loan of their money. If 
they take from the poor borrower 12 or even 30 per 
cent. interest, the poor fellow has no remedy only 
to get back what the biter took:more than 6 per 
cent, at the trouble and expense of a law suit— 
In Englamd the biter forfeits three times the 
amount of the whole debt, if he thus bites; there- 
fore he durst not engage in this business, but puts 
his money into factories, land, &c. Thus England 
becomes rich, and we poor, except the rich in cash, 
who is ruining all around him. I do hope our law, as 
to vile speculators in cash may be so changed as that 
monied characters will vest their money in facto- 
ries, &c. 
Money anp Coyscrence. 
N. B. The Doctor made distinctions, not very 
valuable to my weak mind, but no doubt we should 


in their power. 
Oo ‘ 
More Good Things Needed. 
correspondents of late, have intimated the propriety 


look out for the rich biters or they will make all poor 


_ Mr. Eprror:—I have noticed several of your 
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In so doing you may save life. ° 
Winthrop, April, 1842. PuiLaNTuRopist. 


THE SCARLET FEVER AND THROAT 
DISTEMPER, 
As it is commonly ¢alled, is now prevailing, as ep- 
idemic in many places, and accounts but too often 
occur of its malignacy and mortality.—The gener- 
al term Scarlet Fever includes every degree of throat 
distemper, ulcerous, putrid or malignant, varying 
in degree only. It is to be lamented, that the throat 
distemper {properly scarlet fever,) is oftentimes so 
poorly understood, as its ac¢ounts of mortality ev- 
ery week exhibit. Althoughthose diseases are one, 
(at least ina practical view,)yet the modern writers, 
or compilers, have written profusely in prescrip- 
tion, and so variously on these diseases,—and per- 
haps inexperienced therein themselves too, that the 
professional man of the present day, who may be 
inexperienced himself, meets with great perplexity 
in finding the best course to pursue, and oftentimes 
falls far short of his wishes. Besides it must be 
expected from another consideration that those dis- 
eases should mislead the Physician until otherwise 
advised,—because they, in their first appearance, 
are so calculated to mislead the well informed, until 
experience teaches them their true nature. They 
are introduced generally under the appearance of 
inflammatory disease,inlicating treatment similar to 
Typhus fever, which of course, if adopted, will fail 
of success, and frequently mortality will ensue, be- 
cause the Scarlet fever is in fact a cold, phlegmat- 
ic disease, and if treated as such will be attended 
with success. The mild, warm, perspirative treat- 
ment, such as will not irritate and disturb the course 
which nature assumes to expel the disease will be 
the most successful. But the drastic, emctic, ca- 
thretics, nitrous, sweating, medicines, and bleed- 
ing and blistering are all of them the reverse of 
what isthe true nature and course to be pursued 
with success. With these precautions observed, 
and the other adopted, the disease will move on 
gradually ane terminate favorably. 
The Scarlet fever of the U. States, commenced in 
1734, in New England ; was eight years travelling 
through the U. States, carrying with it the most ter- 
rible devastation,—sweeping off thousands, mostly 
children. In thecourse of this terrible calamity, 
two gentlemen of the first ability, one in New York 
and the otherin Boston, conferred and discovered 
the true nature of this disease, (before unknown in 
this land) and success generally attended their ex- 
ertions ;—yet the Physicians through the country 
disbelieved, and would not follow the advice of 
those eminent practitioners, presuming such simple 
means could not possibly prevail against so malig 
nanta disease; therefore they pursued their own 
course to the loss of the larger half of their patients. 
This new mode of treatment of the throat distemper 
so called, was published in London and obtained 
much credit there. Again, a similar disease pre- 
vailed in New England, in 1756 to 1760, and was 
equally mortal where it was but poorly understood ; 
but where the new practice) as it was then consid- 
ered) became familiar, better success attended its 
application. In 1770, ’71, while the writer was in 
his studies, some few cases of throat distemper oc- 
curred,and the New England practice succeeded 
completely. In 1774, Dr. Young of Boston, after- 
wards of Philadelphia, of superior ability, wrote an 
account of the Scarlet fever and Angina Maligna, 
improving on the (New England) practice to impor- 
tant benefit. This came to my hands about two 
years afterwards. Again, in 1784,5, and 6, within 
the knowledge, and observation of the writer, a 
similar Scarlet fever, called throat distemper, epi- 
demic and malignant, prevailed to a great degree 
through al! New England and mortality ensued as 
at former times, where the practice (then modern) 
was generally known. Massachnsetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine suffered exceedingly. The disease 
was attended with similar mortality on one mode of 
treatment, while the other judiciously applied, was 
markably successful. The Counties of York and 
Cumberland suffered great mortality, insomuch that 
some Physicians were ready to give up, judging that 
the sick were not benefitted by their prescriptions, 
as they lost more than half their patients. 
In the hundreds of cases, (of * ae years) which 
were under the immediate observation of the writer, 
the modern practice was successful generally, and 
almost universal'y, unless where it could not be 
seasonably applied, owing to the numerous demands 
upon professional skill. The humors of this dis- 
ease are so extremely corrosive that they require 
emolients absorbing correctors, easy perspiratives, 
and moderate evacuations, which if judiciously ap- 
plied will be attended with success almost univer- 
sally. 
As to those drastic applications, the writer had 
repeated opportunities, in consultation, to observe 
tneir pernicious effects, when not mortal; the mouth, 
gums, tongue, were eaten into cavities; the tonsils 
and palate wholly gone ; the ear injured, hearing 
lost, the blisters round the throat mortified, and or- 
ifices eat through thé windpipe which never closed 
up. Terrible unmanageable ulcers followed the 
blisters on the limbs ; and other parts of the body 
mortified and fell off leaving the bones bare—miser- 
able objects that could neither speak nor hear, taste 
nor smell, if lived. Some of them did survive 
for years, and for aught that I know two or three 
of them do now. AARON PORTER. 


—<=>>— 


“Down East.” 


Mr. Hoimes:—A “tourist” should always be a 
matter of fact man, for by truth or untruth must he 
rise or fall. Faithful representations bring stran- 
gers acquainted with things distant, and he who en- 
ters the list of “ Journalists” should never lend a 
listening ear to men of doubtful veracity, or blend 
fiction with fact. But in gathering for the benefit 
of the public, should be choice in the company he 

Your tourist “Up East” (April 2,) the erratic his- 
torian of by gone days, has been pleased to leave 
his malediction upon the proprietors of Hartland, 
as being men so destitute of: good hearts and hon- 











at a hoisted window; vegetation gains fast. 2. 


of farmers in Maine, not depending so much for their 


ry, local and pecuniary interests might be gratified. | 
To humor such insults upon humanity would be. 
unpardonable in the humblest citizen familiar with | 


they been “cruelly hard to settlers,” and if cruel at! 
all only “cruelly lenient. And in no instance has a 


T . ~~ $8. a ‘ a ene roars > Tie x 
) Mr. at q ; nal ?ieto of t 


est intentions as to loose sight of their paramount 


the acts and history of such men as Hon. Henry | 
Warren, and Hon. Ruel Williams, the main pro- | 
prietors of said town ; for never in any case have | 


single individual been forced to leave his farm by | 
the hand of oppression. Mr. Warren has resided | 
for many years in this vicinity; and many are the | 
witnesses of his amixble disposition, the urbanity of | 
his manners, the generosity of his heart, the kindness 
and benevolence that characterizes his acts and | 
the friendship of all those with whom he has inter- | 


ent in his profession, and has won the respect of) 
the Courts and the affection and confidenc of his | 
clients. His popularity among the settlers is so great 


that twice have they called him from the iminor- 











town, I need not speak, he is universally known as 
the greatest land proprietor in the State and the 
groves that were God's first temple, could they 
speak vould attest his generosity and tenderness. 
The kindness and forbearance of these proprietors 
will reap what they have sown, whilst the scenery 
of the hills of Hartland are charmingly delightful, 
its vales superbly abundant in all that invites cul- 
tivation, and the roaring waters of the full flowing 
Sebasticook that nearly surrounds the busy town, 
hold out to the enterprising manufacturer untold 
treasures, A Crrizen or Hantianp. 
—<p>__. 


An Address to the Farmers and Me. 


chanics ef Maine, 

Brethren of the Pitchfork, the Sledge, Foreplane, 
&c. §c.—Though I have sometimes addressed some 
remarks to our Legislators on the subject of Legis- 
lative aid to the arts and to agriculture, it was more 
for the purpose of bringing those objects before the 
public mind than any expectation of producing an 
effect upon them. We cannot expect Legislators, 
asa general thing, to lead against public opinion. 
It is those who have become satisfied that the pros- 
perity of our country essentially depends on the dif- 
fusion of intelligence among the productive classes 
that must take the lead in securing the great objects 
to which we aspire. 
It is a fact, that many of our professional men ex- 
hibit proof of great zeal in origina‘ing and carrying 
forward plans for enlightening and exalting the far- 
mer and mechanic, and rendering them capable of 
sustaining the vast weight of responsibility that 
rests upon them. Some of these have made great 
sacrifices of time, talents and moncy, to raise .the 
self degraded mechanic and farmer to that station 
which duty calls them. To such I cordially extend 
an invitation to participate still further with us in 
the glorious struggle for the attainment of those 
high objects, on which te pcrpetuity of our free in- 
stitutions depend. 
However desirable Legislative aid may be, I think 
we ought not to be discouraged in our labors by the 
repulses we have hitherto sustained in our ap- 
proaches to them. Friend Phelps, however, seems 
to think he shall be able to convince them that it is 
as unwise to neglect the farming interest as it would 
be to drag a tree with the team hitched on the top 
end. I think however, if he relies on this, he will 
find his own team hitched to greater disadvantage 
than the boy to which he referred. [ should expect 
as soon to procure the grateful perfume of the rose 
by squeezing a skunk. The great mass of electors 
must be enlightened so as to realize their own high 
duties, before we can expect enlightened legisla- 
tion. Let us then, my dear friends, banish every 
desponding thought. The salvation of an empire is 
too high and holy an object to be lightly given up. 
And in connection with this great object you will 
suffer me to cite you to an example worthy of imi- 
tation in one of your own fraternity. It is Elihu 
Barrett, the “learyed Blacksmith,” of Worcester, 
Mass. Of himself he says, “none ever thought 
that I had any particular genius. All that I have 
accomplished, or expect, or hope to accomplish, hes 
been, and will be by that plodding, and patient, per- 
severing process of accretion which built the ant 
heap—particle by particle, thought by thought, fact 
by fact. And if I was ever actuated by ambition, 
its highest and farthest aspiration reached no farther 
than the hope to set before the young men of my 
country an example in employing those valuable 
fragments of time, called ‘ odd moments.’” 
To my mechanical brethren at this time I would 
address myself more particularly on account of the 
appropriation of a page in the enlarged paper of the 
new series, for the use of mechanics. As J have 
been a mechanic myself, I know many of the diffi- 
culties peculiar to that valuable class of productive 
laborers. And as J have also been tor soveral years 
engaged in the exclusive employment of cultivating 
the soil, I know full well the mutual dependence of 
the two classes, and the identity of their interests. 
It is then not without regret that I have noticed so 
few original articles in the Mechanic’s Department. 
Where is the energy ? Where is the patriotism of 
the mechanics of Maine? Is there not among them 
all one “learned blacksmith,” or carpenter, or shoe- 
maker, or at least some “Tyro” in those arts, who 
will step forward to help fill that department? And 
may I not complain somewhat of both classes in not 
exerting themselves to furnish something for the 
« Miscellaneous” and “General Intelligence” de- 
partments, which should possess wit and humor e- 
nough to please the lightest, and yet not offend the 
gravest, readers of the Farmer. é 

My friends, do not say you cannot write until you 








obligations to sustain the “pioneers” when momenta- 


just the kind of reading I want ; 


try. I will venture to say there is not one in ten of 
you, but can write as well, if you would try your 
skill awhile, as T can. As to the advantages of a 
common school education, the amount of mine was 
briefly this, two summers when I was very young. 
The first of which I was probably sent to be kept one 
out of harm’s way with the least trouble ; as allI re- 
member of it is one single circumstance which oc- 
curred at school that summer. I went to school a 


—— 





whole, as near as I can recollect, to about 5 months 
and a half. 
tained in those days, from those sources of reading 
to which I had access, were miserably scanty, to 
what they are now, within the reach of any person 
who seeks for it. 
as I had secluded myself in the depths of the wil- 
derness, I had no advantage of the light which was 
increasing and diffusing its genial influence in the 
| older settlements of our country. And even had it 


And then the advantages to be ob- 


And since [ came into this State, 


Not been for the establishment of the Maine Far- 
mer, I had been like the flowers mentioned by a fa- 
| Vorite poet, left “to blush unseen and waste its 
sweetness on the desert air.” 


At any rate, my tal- 


ents for good or evil, had never been known bey 
! r evil, had ney 1 beyond 
course. As amember of the Bar he stands emin-| 4) . 


1@ narrow sphere of a very narrow acquaintance. 
And even now, such is my weakness, on account of 
peculiar infirmities, I am obliged to rest myself fre- 


. . . *,* 
quently while either reading or writing, as my nerves 






App 


ort a close"tyain of thought, or the body, 
‘of one position long at one time. And 
it is in this way T have written over five or six shects 
of paper, in communications for the Farmer, within 
the past fortnight ; besides reading with the close- 
ness of severe study, as much agricultural and sci- 
entific matter as would fill a large volume. 





I have also a word or two to communicate to 
my egricaltural friends ; and I hope they will ex- 
cuse tne liberty I have taken in callingupon them 
by name thus publickly,as it is in consequence of my 
acquaintance through the mediu:n of the Farmer. 
There is friend Stetson, Samuel I thin’, of Stetson, 
who sometimes gives us very circumstantial ac- 
counts of facts which he undertakes to detail, and 
the whys and the wherefores’. Now this is 
and I have of- 


ten thought if he knew how much he entertained me, 


he would write much oftener, I cannot help think- 
ing with my uncle Jotham, and to say “ there is 
more where that come from.” And there is friend 
Bates of Norridgewock, the Doctor is an old vete- 
ran in agriculture, but I suppose much cumbered 
with professional duties and a thousand cares which 
occupy his valuable time, or perhaps like David of 
old has had some errand to Bethlehem, or it may 
be his thoughts are communicated to some other 
paper for public use, and thus escape my notice. 
And here I might mention more than a score of 
other names; but time would fail me. All those 
who have frequently written for the Farmer have 
my salutations. Among the objects to which I have 
lately turned my attention, is the collecting of such 
facts about our staple crops in different parts of the 
State,as would enable us to see at a glance the 
agricultural capabilities of different sections of the 
State, with respect to the objects for which they are 
respectively best calculated. Forthis purpose I 
should be glad to reecive from any farmers in the 
counties of cumberland, Oxford, Franklin and Ken- 
nebec, an estimate of the expense of cultivating an 
acre of corn in the vicinity of the writer. The us- 
ual procucts of an acre under any given circum- 
stances ; said estimate to include all expenses fair- 
ly chargeable to that crop, including in terest 
onthe value of the land &c. Also an estimate 
of the expense of a crop of wheat by the same 
rule, charging every thing to the particular crop 
which belongs to it, whethermanure or any thing 
else. Also if barley or any other kind of grain is 
rai¢ed, and used for bread stuff, I should like to have 
like estimates. 
With respect to other counties, if corn is frequent- 
ly successful, and relied upon for bread stuff to any 
considerable extent, I should like to obtain the same 
information. But more especially should | like to 
obtain information respecting the wheat crop in the 
more eastern and northern section of the State. I 
have thus extended this invitation because I have 
reason to expect from the present state of health and 
strength, that I shall not be able to obtain the in- 
formation desired to any great extent in any other 
way. And here I would say, they may communicate 
immediately to the Farmer office if more conveni- 
ent. Finally, my friends, let us all try to be more 
communicative of practical matter this year; we 
have a larger paper tobe filled up, and the more 
waluable matter it contains, the less room there will 
be for trash. Joseru H. Jenne, 
Peru April 5, 1842 
; Peat 
Agricultural Survey. 

Question.—With what course of cultivation are 
you the most successful in raising wheat ? 
, “nswer.—By breaking up sward land in the sum- 
mer when the grass is tully grown; and I think the 
nearer ripe the better. 
Q.—W ould you ever plough in the spring ? 
1.—My experience says not. I have tried it sov- 
eral times by ploughing strips through different 
fields in different places, so as to have a fair exper- 
iment, and the result has uniformly been, though the 
grain looked better on the corn ploughed land in 
the fore part of the season, it has proved the heav- 
iest grain where the sod has not been disturbed. 
Q.—Have you ever tried wheat on a clover sod ? 
A.—I have not; but my land seems to be very 
congenial to clover, and of course there Is a consid- 
erable proportion of clover where I plough. 
Q.—How long has your land been mowed, gen- 
erally, where you have cultivated wheat on a sod ? 
4. —Some of it had been mowed fifteen or sixteen 
years; but I now recollect one piece which was 
mowed but one year, and this was a white clover 
god. This last piece had teen ploughed, moderate- 
ly manured and plante/ with potatoes, and one crop 
of wheat taken off, before I turned under the white 
clover sod, which was very thick, though not high. 

Q.—W hat have been the amount of your crops of 
wheat on such land as has been mowed the longest ? 

A.—I do not recollect of getting Jess than 20 
bushels from any piece I have summer tilled; and 
in one instance I obtained 33 bushels. The wheat 
I raised on the white clover sod, I judged to be the 
stoutest I had that year, but was not measured sep- 
arately. On one half acre of it, I sowed one bush- 
el of wheat, rye and oats, in equal proportions ; and 
of this mixture I had 40 bushels. : 

Q—What has been your success with wheat 


sown on land cultivated with corn and potatoes ? 








| part of three winters afterwards, amounting in the 


A.—I should judge about 18 bushels a fair aver- 
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age. I have noticed my wheat on such land has 
come up thinner, but not enough to make the differ- 
ence which T have stated by considerable. I will 
further say that my crops on summer tilled land 
have been superior to crops on burnt land adjoin- 
ing. 

Q.—As your land is somewhat elevated, I 
would ask if the grain worm has ever considerably 
injured your wheat crop ? 

A.—Generally it has not. I have now and then 
noticed a very few. One year I had a small piece 
on as high land as I had, as I had then sown wheat, 
and in the open field, without any thing to shelter it 
from the wind, but where an old well had fallen in 
and produced stagnant water. Around this they 
were very thick, and some all over the piece ; which 
however was small. It was the same kind I sowed 
on other pieces. I had several other pieces not ef- 
fected at all; and all were harrowed in in one day 
with a horse team. 

().—How do you prepare such summer tilled land 
for sowing in the spring, and how do you get it in? 

.1.—Before sowing I harrow until the land is tho- 
rougitly pulverized, be it more or less. After sow- 

ing the wheat 1 harrow enough to cover the seed 
thoroughly. ’ 

Q.—Have you ever used lime or plaster or ashes 

in the cultivation of wheat ? 

A.—I have always limed my wheat before sow- 

ing. 
Q.—How do you prepare your wheat for sowing? 
4.—By washing and liming. I have no smut. 
Q.—What is the general description of the soil 
on which you have cultivated wheat ? 
A.—A gravelly loam, and about a medium for 
moisture. 
Q.—W hat is the expense of cultivating an acre 
of wheat ? 

.4.—As near as I can calculate $11,00, allowing 

the straw to pay for thrashing. 
INDIAN CORN. 

Q.—How much corn to the acre, toa given quan- 

tity of manure ? 

A.—From 35 to 40 bushels with 20 loads of ma- 

nure to the acre ploughed in. 
Q.—What is the expense of cultivation to the 
acre ? 

A.—Ploughing wheat stubble on which 





I plant, 1,50 
Harrowing, 50 
Planting and seed, 2,00 
Hoeing, 4,00 
Manure charged to corn, 10 loads at _ 
25cts per load, 2, 
Hauling and spreading manure, one 
half to corn, 1,25 

11,75. 


Average crop of corn toacre 40 





bushels, £40,00 
Pumpkins, 5,00 
Beans, 1,50 
$46,50 

11,75 

€34,75 


The above furnished by Farwell Walton Esq. of 
Peru. J. H. Jenne. 


Peru, April 28, 1842. 














An intelligent class can searce ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
prope.ties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, w hich un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrnp- 
pleasures.—Everett, 








The history of our most important inventions is a 
sincular one. It shews that nearly all of the valu- 
able labor saving machines were the results of the 
thoughts—patient thoughts of poormen. Men who 
when they had matured their plans and had convin- 
ced themselves that their project was feasible, had 
not the means to put them into operation, and were 
doomed when they applied to those who had, to 
Thousands 
of irstances may be maintained where the first 
originators of great improvements had to pass thro’ 
a life of poverty and vexatious disappointment— 
looked upon by the community as visionary schemes 
and condemned by the “unco” prudent as unpar- 
donably criminal for spending their time and labor 
upon such unprofitable things to the neglect of 
heaping up the pelf of this world for their heirs to 
And after they 
are dead, either by successive or slow steps, or 
by some fortunate occurrence, those very improve- 
ments are put into practice, and others reap the re- 
ward due to those who perhaps now fill a poor man’s 
grave. And why is it thus? Because genius 
overlooks the dull routine of saving cent by cent 
for no other purpose than the gratification of ava- 
rice. It looks to ends not to the means. It vaults 
over all the instruments by which the very results 
it so much desires must be brought about, and seeks 
only the investigation ot principles. It outstrips in 
its process the common slow step of a community, 
intent only on the selfish gratifications of the back 
and the belly, and makes far into the future. In 
other words, they are ahead of their times. This 
may be considered a fault in them, but it is the 
fault of their organization, and it shews that socicty 
should move more in harmony with each other, that 
there should be more of union—more combining to- 
gether for strength. 

That the man of invention should restrain in 
some degree his enthusiasm, and the man of “ ac- 
quisitiveness” should also restrain his avarice, and 
that both should combine their process for the pur- 
pose of benefit to the community and comfort to 
themselves, 

At any rate there need not’be so much censori- 
ousness—so much liberality of ridicule, and so 
much throwing of obstacles in the way of those 
whose only failing may be an ardent pursuit of 
bringing about some new and untried, but highly 
desirable object. 


meet with ridicule and perhaps abuse. 


quorre| about when they are gone. 


—g— 

Tue Exevator.—This valuable paper is to be 
suspended for the present, The “hard times” and 
deranged state of the currency in Ohio are alleged 
as the reasons. We hope it will again rouse up 
and continue its valuable labors. We suspect our 
friends of the far west don’t understand living upon 
the east wind. Come up easthere and take a few 
lessons. 


ne 
The Tariff, No. 3. 


Mr. Hotmes :—I proceed without much prolog- 


In my last communication, I promised to notice the 
arguments employed by Mr. Gerrit Smith upon this 
subject. Mr. Smith begins by saying that “the 
believer in Christianity will admit that it should 
regulate the conduct and intercourse of nations as 
well as individuals.” This is very correct, no one 
esteems the Christian religion higher than I do.— 
But has Mr. Smith ever read the following passage 
in the Christian Scriptures. “He that neglects to 
provide for his own, especially for those of his own 
household, has denied the faith and is worse than 
an infidel.” Let this portion of the Sacred Book 
“ have free course, run and be glorified” while we 
are reasoning on political subjects, and I think that 
every true patriot will be highly pleased with the 
conclusions at which we shall arrive. Mr. Simith 
proceeds to say—* The first question, then, to try 
the fitness of any national policy, is, whether it cor- 
responds with the principles of Christianity.” Very 
well—but will Mr. Smith assume actual truth or 
imaginary facts for his premises? False premises 
lead to false conclusions, I suppose Mr. Smith him- 
self will admit. Very well, shall Congress cripple 
the interests of their own country with a view to 
bestow char‘ty upon English lords, and dukes, land- 
lords and overgrown capitalists? It is a doctrine 
that wil! crumble at the touch of truth. Mr. Smith 
says that “the interdiction to exchange the various 
productions of the earth or of human ingenuity, 
finds no countenance in Christian morality, is as 
plain as its condemnation of gambling or of the 
promotion of drunkenness.” I wish that Mr. Smith 
would point out to us which of the sacred writers 
have given this precept. But again, suppose that 
the government of Great Britain enacts a code of 
laws well calculated to sustain the interests of its 
subjects, and to cripple the interests of our citizens, 
shall we continue to preach the doctrine of non-re- 
sistence,and of doing good for evil? Mr. Smith 
says, moreover, that “the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment has the wicked cruelty to say that its hun- 
gry subjects shall not feed on American bread, is 
no good reason why the American Government 
should rival that wickedness and forbid that its 
subjects shall be covered with British cloth. By the 
way, I will just notice the word suljects. This isa 
term which is not allowable in a republican coun- 
try—however, I suppose that by the term subjects 
Mr. Smith means citizens andI will proceed.—But 
Mr. Smith speaks of the wickedness of the American 
Government when acting legitimately in its own de- 
fence. The plain unvarnished facts are, that Great 
Britain has long drawn upon our specie, has brought 
our citizens and many of our States much in debt 
to her, and in fine she is reaching out her hand to 
grasp the very vitals of our country. 

Mr. Smith says “ Whether the Englishmen will 
or will not reciprocate such paternal love, stil] let 
the American possess a brother’s heart towards the 
laboring poor of Britain and every other land.” 
Suppose, Mr. Editor, that a gang of robbers should 
during a certain night enter your dwelling and rob 
you of a considerable sum of money, and continue 
the practice night after night, would it be a Chris- 
tian or a moral duty on your part to leave your door 
unbolted and follow the precepts of non-resistance, 
charity and fraternal affection? It is a plein 
fact that the Britons are a very selfish nation—not 
more selfish perhaps than the midnight robber, but, 
he.who attempts to prove that it is immoral on the 
part of our government to protect and cherish the 
interests of our citizens, must be engaged in rather 
an up hill business. 

Mr. Smith says furthermore, “But infinite wis- 
dom fnculcated a world-wide philanthropy and the 
inclusion of all human beings in one brotherhood.” 
This proposition may be true, but I do not believe 
that it will warrant the conclusion that Congress 
should suffer the interests of their constituents to 
be swallowed up in Europe. One very distinguish- 
ed writer says that the phrase “charity, begins at 
home, ” is the best comment that can be made up- 
on the doctrine of Universal benevolence,” a very 
fine idea I think for the consideration of a political 
economist. 

In justice to Mr. Smith I must say that many of 
his ideas are very excellent, but rather utopian and 
perhaps a little extravagant. I for one do not wish 
to see the prosperity of our glorious republic crip- 
pled, and accomplish no higher object than to fat- 
en the nobility and gentry of Goop O_p Encranp. 
Whether I have succeeded in removing the moral 
objections to a “judicious” tariff, I am willing 
that the people shall judge. But you Mr. Editor, 
in a note appended to my first communication 
on the tariff, you say that Tam rather “noncommit- 
al,” in regard to this question. gI intend to be not 
only clear but potnted. You seem to differ some- 
what from me in opinion in regard to the wisdom of 
Congress.—Indeed I think we may have sometimes 
made men members of Congress, who eat more than 
they think, but we certainly should have men at 
Was'ington that will understand and defend the 
great interests of our countrymen inviolably, main- 
tain the integrity of the constitution, and last, but 
not least, defend the republican instituiions of our 
country from all injury. THOMAS PHELPS. 

Rumford, April, 1842. 

Note.—The cloud of noncommitalism that over- 
shadowed our friend has passed away and he avows 
his principles like an honest man. We always res- 
pect a man who avows his belief and gives reasons 
for his opinions, even if they are opposed to us. In 
regard to members of Congress itis as our friend 
says, there are too many there “who eat more than 
they think,” and there are also too many there 
who talk more than they think. Deep thinking— 
short stories and silent, patient labor are the true 
qualifications for a member of Congress, Ep. 


—<>-— 
A NEW PLAN FOR PROPELLING 
CANAL BOATS. 

Many plans have been proposed for navi- 
gating our canals by steam, or by a motive 
power within the boat. Some of these have 
been tried, and have resulted, if not in entire 
failure, in but partial and imperfect success. 
We have, however, notwithstanding these re- 
peated failures, always esteemed such a pro- 
ject feasible. Paddle wheels cannot be used; 
this is true in theory and has been conclusiv- 
ly shown by experiment. Then only one 
plan remains, to have the power act direct 
upon the botom of the canal; the only means 
conceded by all acquaimted with the matter, 
by which the object can be effected. Acting 
upon this principle, a boat was rigged Jast 
season, wiih grapples, or as they were tech- 
nically termed, ‘‘claws” which fastened to a 
slack chain revolving in the centre of the 
boat and dropping to the bottom, dragged the 
boat forward. -As was anticipated, the plan 
failed, and the persons engaged in it aban- 











uing to strike upon that mighty question, the tariff. 


doned the idea of navigating the canal by 









employed: 


any other meansthan at 


e heard no more unt days since, 
when we were shown the of a boat, 
made by Mr. John A. this city, 
which we predict will, w experiment 


































is made, be crowned with 
The principle is correct, 

ple and direct. It is the 
the setting pole, of the 
the shoulders of many of 
witness. The power, ste 
case may be, is in the b 
poses will occupy but 
volving motion is all that 
is the easiest to be gaine 
the boat are cog chains 
able wheels of proper dim 
tremities of each side. 
chains are setting poles, W 
swivel, and as the wheels ; 
by any circular acting pe 

to the bottom and remain| 
passes its length, when of 
similar manner, while the 
ing forward to take their» 
head of the boat. In fact 
al acting sctling poles, 
by swivel, accomodate 
depth of water, standing % 
with the bottom. The Whole can be so 
worked as to be concealed e@ftirely from view 
or accident, ocupying no mere than the width 
of six inches atthe sideg/@f the boat. Be- 
cause of the pecugar and : 

attaching the pole@ te the chain, the boat 
willobey the rudder as ré@fily as any other, 
The model is now at the office of the Me- 
chinic, where it may be examined. The 
cost of the experiment with horse power 
would be but little, and we would recommend 


success. 
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the plan, 
inestimable value, being cheap and simple in 
its construction, As to speed, any rate can 
be readily attained. Calland examine.-- 


™. 7. S. Mech. 


Note.— There can be no doubt that setting poles 
will be eff c ual. The hoatmen who have pushed 
“Yankee Bats” up and down the rivers of Maine 
know full well that the spear pole is a good power, 
and well applied is a whole steamboat. Now if the 
power is well applied, whether it be horse, man or 
steam power, it will answer the purpose.—Ep. 

Yoo 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Architecture, in a general sense, denotes the 

whole art of building; but the term is now 
usually restricted to-what was formerly called 
Civil Architecture; or the building of dwell- 
ings and other edifices for civil purposes, with 
all their subordinate arrangements, The 
name is derived from the Greek, arkos, chief; 
and tektone, builder; or from arkitectonia, the 
term by which this art was known among the 
Greeks. The building of ships, is sometimes 
called Naval Architecture; and that of forti- 
fications, Military Architecture: but these 
subjects are now generally regarded as indis- 
tinct branches, and seldom called by these 
relative names. Architecture is occasion- 
ally spoken of, in reference to its ornamental 
parts, as one of the Fine Arts: but though 
it involves ornamental forms, and_ principles 
of taste, it is still, in the main, an art of con- 
struction, ranking even higher in utility, than 
in beauty and sublimity, The practice of 
this art, presupposes a knowledge of Geome- 
try, of Mechanics, and of Hylurgy; and re- 
quires a sound judgment, cerrect taste, and 
practical ski!l and experience, for its success- 
iul prosecution.* 

As Architecture is one of the most useful, 
s0 it is one of the most ancient, among the 
arts. The eailiest habitations of mankind 
were probably caverns, tents, rude cabins, 
and bowers of trees. From these, may have 
originated the four principal slyles of Arch- 
itecture, which have prevailed in the world; 
the Egyptian, or Hindoo; the Chinese, or 
Tartar; the Classic; and the Gothic. The 
Egyptian and Hindoo styles, appear to be 
the most ancient; but their origin is lost in 
remote antiquity. They have since given way 
to the lighter style of the Arabs, and Tartars; 
introduced, by conquest, into Hindoostan 
and China. The use of unburnt bricks, may 
doubiless be traced back to the building of 
Babel and Babylon; and the invention of 
tents, for dwellings, is ascribed in the Mosaic 
Scriptures to Jabal, the son of Lamzch, long 
before the Deluge. 

The Grecian styie of building, appears to 
have originated with the Doric order; the 
oldest specimen of which was the temple of 
Juno at Argos, built about 1400 B. C., under 
the reign of Dorus. The Ionic order, was in- 
vented by the Ionian colonies in Asia Minor, 
about 1000 B. C.: and the Corinthian order, 
is said to have been first employed by Scopas, 
about 430 B.C.; the story that its capital 
was invented by Callimachus the sculptor, 
being doubtless fabulous. After Greece was 
subjugated by Rome, the Grecian orders 
were modified by the Romans; who added two 
other orders, of minor note; the Tuscan, and 
Composite. This style has been somewhat 
further modified by the modern Italians; but 
its best specimens are those modelled after 
the ancient Greek. ‘The Gothic style, origin- 
ated as early as A. D. 1093, when pointed 
arches were introduced in Winchester csthe- 
dral, in England; or 1137, when they were 
used in the abbey chureh of St. Denis in 
France. This style afterwards underwent 
successive modifications; and it recievd its 
name from Inigo Jones, and Sir Christopher 
Wren; both of whom gave a preference to 
the Italian style. 

We proceed to offer some farther details 

on this subject, under the heads of Elements 
of Architecture; oriental Architecture ;Class- 
ic Architecture; and Gothie Architecture. 

§ 1. The Elements of Architecture, comprise 

a description of the various parts of buildings, 

with their construction aud their modifica- 

tions. The foundatons of a building, are the 

lowest parts, usually carried below the earth’s 

surface, to support the principal structure, or 

superstruc'ure, resting thereon. They should 

extend to firm ground, below the reach of 
frost; or, when the ground is soft, they should 

be commenced by driving piles, or sharpened 

timbers, firmly down, for an adequate sup- 

port. The walls of a building, are the sides 

which form the enclosure, whether of stone, 

brick, wood, or other materials. 
and chi 





paper. or enclosure, as over doors, between 
columns, or piers, and for ceilings. 

The roof, is the superior covering of a 
building; and, if rounded, it is called a dome. 
Roots are either flat, that is level; or pent, 
that is with two opposite slopes; or curb roofs, 


hip roofs, having four slopes, extending down 
to the four walls. 


called a cupola. 


Stairs, for counecting different stori 
either straight or winding; and their p 


that is with a double slope, on each side; or 


Theframe of a roof, is 
composed of trusses; eaeh including a pair of 
rafters, and a tie beam. A small dome, is 
Floors are surfaces for sup- 
porting persons and other objects, often divi- 
ding the building into upper and lower stories. 
are 
or- 


leaves of the upper row; the whole suruouted 
by an ornamented abacus. The colurfin 1s 
9 or 10 diameters high; the shafts, as in the 
preceding orders, being generally fluted, or 
cut in grooves; and the entablature is rath- 
er lower than the lonic, in proportioneto the 
height of the column. The architrave has 
three fascias; the frieze is either plain or 
sculptured with figures; and the cornice has 
dentils, and corona, like the Ionic; but is 
surmounted by dactlyls, a favorite Grecian 
ornament, resembling leaves, united in clus- 
ters, like the fingers. The purest Corinthian 
model, was the Choragic Monument of Lysi- 
crates in the Arcropolis at Athens;built before 
this order was modified by the Roman con- 


tions depend on the length of the human step. 
Partitions, are used for separating rooms; 
and galleries, in public buildings, for accomo- 
dating a greater number of persons. A pi- 
azza, is acolonnaded shelter. along the whole 
front ofa building: but a portico shelters only 
the door; and a balcony is a projecting floor 
on the outside of upper windows, not sup- 
ported from beneath. 

The front of a building, is called the facade; 
and the triangular part, at the end of the roof, 


quest. 


ments. 


The Romans adopted the three Grecian 
orders; but altered them, we think general- 
ly for the worse; by the introduction, for in- 
stance, of circular arcs, instead of elliptical, 
for the section or contour of the mouldings: 
and by adding a profusion of sculptured orna- 
The Tuscan order, is like Roman 
Doric,deprived of itstriglyphs; and the Com- 
posite order, also atded by the Romans may 


ple manner of 


to our forwarders to test the practicability of| ting on the columns. 
Shvuld it succeed it would be of 


ture, (Plate 


and entablature. 


dings, are continuous 
ting or receding; as 


ornaments 


on the one side, and concave on the other. 
fined to the Roman style of Architecture. 


Egyptian, Hindoo, Chinese, 11 


ples, pyrimids, pillars, and colossal statues. 
It is characterized by sloping walls, with 
simple concave entablatures; flat roofs, and 


capitals being sculptured with lotus leaves, 
human heads,or other figures;the entablature 
sculptured with a winged globe; and the walls, 
with a profusion of hieroglyphics. 


largest building in the world; being 500 feet 
high, and 690 feet square at the base. 


and Luxor. with their avenues of lions and 
sphynxes, are among the most sublime mon- 
umenis of human labor; though consecrated 
to a debasing idolatry. Similar to these, in 
its effect, is the ancient Hindoo Architecture; 
as illustrated in the caverns of Elephanta, 


of India, are of a lighter oriental style. The 
ancient Persian architecture, shown by the 
ruins of Persepolis, closely resembled the 
lzy ptian. 

The Chinese s'yle, modelled after the tents 
of the Tartar conquerors, 1s characterized by 
its light and airy verandahs, or piazzas, often 
enclosed by lattice work; its slender columns, 
and widely projecting concave roofs; and its 
many storied pagodas, or idol temples, often 
octagonal, and ccverd with porcelain, with 
little bells hung at the angles; as in the por- 
celain tower at Nankin. The Moorish archi- 
tecture, of Arabian origin, is also, for the most 
part, light and airy; with numerous minarels, 
or small domes, projecting above the roofs; 
with internal courts, shade trees, and foun- 
tains; and with a profusion of ornamental tra- 
cery, or lattice work, resembling birds and 
flowers, called from its origin arabesque, and 
bearing some resemblance to the Chinese. 

§ 3. Under the head of Classic Architecture, 
we comprehend the Grecian and Rowan 
styles, with their latter modifications. The 
Grecian style comprises three orders; the 
Doric, I@ic, and Corinthian. The Doric 
Order, is characterized by its strength and 
simplicity: being the oldest order, and evi- 
dently modelled after the primitive log cabin. 
Its columns, resting on a stylobate, are usu- 
ally 5 or 6 diameters high; and are peculiar 
in having no base: but are fluted, like those of 
the Grecian orders generally. The capital 
comprises an echinus, surmounted by an ab- 
cus, or tablet The entablature is about one- 
third as high as the column; and the archi- 
trave is plain: but the frieze is composed of 
alternate lriglyphs, or grooved projections, 
and mctopes, or intermediate pannels, some- 
times sculptured. The cornice comprises the 
mulules, or sloping blocks, like the ends of 
rafters,with gulte or conical drops underneath ; 
above which is is the corona, or larmier, pro- 
jecting far out to form the eaves; and above 
this is the echinus, or crowning moulding. 
The best model of this order, is the Parthe- 
non, or temple of Minerva, in the Acropolis 
or citadel of Athens. 

The Ionic order, is more slender than the 
Doric, and is recognized by its simple volutes, 
or parallel scrolls, one on each side of the 
capital; their front ends being connected by 
what is called an apron; with an echinus, 
but no leaves, underneath. The Attic base, 
as well as the peculiar Ionic, consists of two 
toruses, (tori), or projecting mouldings, and 
an intermediate scotia, The columns are 
usnally 7 or 8 diamaters high; and the enta- 
blature less than one-third as high as the col- 
umns. The architrave consists of-either one 
or three fascias, or distinct and slightly pro- 
jecting surfaces; but the frieze is undivided, 
though often sculptured. The cornice has a 
row of deniils, or small tooth-like blocks, in- 
stead of mutules, underneath the corona; 
above which, the crowning moulding is usu- 
ally a cymatium. As examples of this order, 
we may mention the Erectheum, in the Acro- 
lis at Athens; and the temple of Diana at 





is called the pediment. An order of Architec- 

x). usually comprises a colon- 
nade, or row of columns, with their support 
A stylobate, is a colonna- 
ded platform, with steps, extending around a 
building; and a pedestal, is an elevated block, 
or mass, supporting one or more columns. 
A column, is around pillar, or elongated sup- 
port; and a pillaster is a square one. A 
column usually consists of a base, or enlarged 
part, at the foot; a shofl, or central part; and 
a capitai, or ornamented part, at the top. 
The entablature, is the continuous part rest- 
It consists usually of 
an architrave, next above the capitals; a frieze 
or central part, seperated from the architrave 
by mouldings; and a cornice, composed of 
projecting mouldings; form the eaves. Moul- 
projec- 
the torus, or con- 
vex mouldings, and the scolia, or concave 
moulding around the base of columns; the 
echinus, or convex moulding of the capital; 
and the cymatium, and ogee, which are convex 


The ovolo, cavetto, and talon, are chiefly con- 

2. Oriental Archilecture, includes the 
oorish, or 
Arabian and Turkish. Egyptian architecture, 


seems to have been modelled after the cavern 
or mound; and it consists of catacombs, tem- 


ceilings; and short ornamented columns: the 


Of the 
pyramids, at Gizeh, that of Cheops is the 


The 


temples of ancient Thebes, that is, at Karnac 


Ellora, and Salsetta: but the modern buildings 


be regarded as a combination of the Roman 
onic and Corinthian: though sometimes less 
ornamented than the latter: whereas, it would 
seem to belong at the end of the scale, as the 
lightest and gayest of all the orders. The 
Arch of Titus,at Rome,was of the Composite 
order; but the Pantheon and temple of Jupi- 
ter Stator, were of the Corinthian. The 
Coliseum, at Rome, was a vast ampitheatre, 
capable of holding more than 90,000 persons. 
The great modern churches,—St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and St. Paul’s in London,—are es- 
sentially in the Roman style. 

§ 4. The term Gothic architecture, is ap- 
plied to that style which prevailed throughout 
Great Pritain, France, and Germany, in the 
churches and castles built during the feadal 
and recent ages. It is characterized by the 
great height, and long vertical lines of its 
edifices; its lofty towers and spires, the former 
square, the latter pointed, as it were to pierce 
the sky, its butlresses, or projecting external 
piers, to strengthen the walls re 
surmounting them; its pointed arches, over 
the doors and windows, the latter ofiea sub- 
divided by mullions; its clusterd columns, 
formed ofseveral small ones united; its groin- 
ed ceilings, formed by pointed arches, ofien 
springing from pillars or corbels, and meet- 
ing in the groins or ogyves; and, finally, its 
great display of ornaments, or tracery and 
entail, on the ceilings, and around windows, 
and the galleries of churches, This style, 
therefore, unites the qualities of strength, 
sublimity, and neatness: producing, we think, 
especially in large buildings, a pleasing and 
solemn effect. 

In the early Gothic style, from 1189 to 
1272, the arches were acute, or lancet. In 
the pure Gothic, 1272 to 1461, the arches 
were equilateral; each side being an arc of 
69°: and in the florid Gothic, from 1461 to 
1590, the ogee arch was used; the upper part 
being convex downward, and the whole de- 
pressed or flatened. The cathedrals, or min 
sters, that is the central churches of the dio- 
ceses, had generally a ground plan in the 
form of a cross; the nave, or longest branch, 
being turned to the west, where was the main 
portal, or entrance; the choir facing the east, 
with its large oriel, or bay window; and the 
north and south branches being called the 
lransepls. The choir contained the chancel: 
and the rood loft, so named from the holy rood, 
or hely cross, was placed in the centre of the 
cathedral. The best English specimens of 
this style, are the cathedrals of York, Ely, 
and Lincoln; and Westminster Abbey.— 
Park’s Pantlology. 

— << a-—— J 

Improvements in Tanning and Dressing 
Skins. —The first operation consists in pre- 
pairing the skin to be tanned, by soaking it 
in the green or fresh state for some hours, and 
then submitting it to the action of apparatus 
afterwards described. 

The fresh skins when dry are treated in the 
folowing manner:—After being well soaked 
for about 48 hours, they are placed in what 
the inventor calls a fulling machine, consist- 
ing of a framing containing a number of ram- 
ers, and having at the lower part of it a mov- 
able case, into which the skins are put, in 
order to the action of the rammers for an 
hour, by the repeated blows of which they 
are softened, and brought intoa fit state to 
have the hair removed. They are then taken 
into another apparatus, consisting of a vessel 
of any suitable shape, in which is a horizon- 
tal axis turning in suitable bearings in the 
sides of the same, and having a number of 
rammers or beaters projecting from it; the 
lower part of the vessel contains the skins, 
and the liquor in which they are immersed. 
The skins are acted upon bv the beaters, in 
this apparatus for some time, and then the 
temperature of the vessel is raised by the ad- 
mission of steam to 40° or 45° Fahr. The 
skins are now removed into another vessel, 
where they are subjected to the action of 
lukewarm water running through them for 24 
hours. 

In order to act upon the skins more quick- 
ly, limewater is used, in place of the lime 
milk ordinarily used fur soaking the skins. 
After these operations have been completed, 
the hair may be removed from the skins with 
the greatest facility. The skins are then cut 
and pared by a machine, which removes all 
the peices of flesh that adhere to them, and 
fits them for the other operations they have 
to undergo. 

This machine is composed of two cylin- 
ders of copper or other suitable material, 
mounted upon a frame, and forming a kind 
of presser, (the upper cylinder being raised 
or lowered as required) and a roatary motion 
is communicated to the cylinders by suitable 
gearing. This machine is provided with two 
cutters the lower one having a cutting blade 
fixed to it, and the upper one a blade with- 
out a cutting edge. 

The action of the machine is as follows: — 
The skin is placed between the two cylinders, 
and pressed and drawn througe according to 
its length. When the skin is thus arranged, 
the cylinders are put in motion, at the same 
time the upper cutter is passed over the skin, 
pressing it against the upper cylinder. 

The skin thus pressed is drawn by the two 





neas of it. 
in t us, 
slashed aie deplete, 





after which they are placed in the second 
paratus before described, ond satyyy), * 
several hours in weak taning matte, ed for 
are then removed, and piled up for ahe They 
hours; after which they are placed in Mt ty 9 
ger tanning matter, and for the — 
days are removed once a day, and ale fet 
wards left uotil they are sufficiently me after. 
being fulled once in every 4g eae 
placed in the second apparatus for hal and 
hour in the same tanning matter. wad 

The improvement in curryin : 
skins is 3 i lieg:—-Afhor the ‘shinee 
been tanned, they are plastered Sein Mave 
fatty matter, composed of oil and tallow pee 
are placed in a cylinder, from the inner 
face of which a number of Pegs or pins var. 
ject, and the cylinder being made to ml sg 
the skins are forced against the pegs _ 
rotation. This action is kept up for abe 
half an hour, when the fatty matter will 
found to have penetrated into the skins , 
surfaces of which will present a ser Thor 
dry appearance; they are then stretched ne 
dried, and further prepared b y 
means.— Invenlor’s Ad. 
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Evectrotyping.—To obtain a correct enyy 
of a seal froma sealing wax impression, \, fe 
necessary that the seal should form one pole 
ofa simple voltaic battery, which way |, 
thus easily constructed. Take a piece ,; 
brown paper, free from holes, about 3 inch, 
wide and 14 long, which wrap tightly aroun; 
a cylinder of wood, about an inch in diainere, 
(such asa round ruler,) leaving abou half 
an inch of the paper over the end, to turn |, 
and form a bottom, which must be rendered 
water tight by the application of a little seq). 
ing wax, which should also be applied to {jp 
end of the paper along the side. Whilst i: 
still hot at the poitom, the eylinder should b. 
placed upright in a tumbler, and the wood 0 
mould withdrawn. Here we have two ce)\, 
of the battery. We next procure a piece of 
zine that will go easily into the inner cell: 
the surface of zinc should be nearly equal to 
the object you wish tocopy. To the top art 
of the metal attach a piece of of copper wire 
either by twisting or solde:ing, fixi ig the ot). 
er end of the wire to the seal by «1 ghtly hea. 
ing it in the flame of candle ‘The seal must 
however, be previously prepared by rulbins 
well over it some common black lead jy 
means of arather stiff camel’s hair painting 
brush; some add a little spirits of wine; byt 
if used, it must be in very minute portions 
otherwise it wil destroy any fine lines which 
may be on the seal, owing to wax being s.|u- 
ble in the spirit, 

Having thus prepared the zinc and the seal, 
the metal is to be plaeed in the inner or paper 
cell, and the wire bent to form an arc to allow 
the seal to hang inthe tumbler. The paper 
containing the zinc is to be nearly filled wirh 
water, and the glasstothe same height with 
asaturated solution of sulphate of copper 
It is also necessary to place some crystals of 
sulphate of copper in a small linen bag, and 
suspend it by the s'de of the glags, that it 
may be in the upper part of the solution, 
which will thus be kept saturated. 

When the above described process is com- 
pleted, an electric action is produced, which 
is accompanied by a decomposition of the 
sulphate of copper; the sulphuric acid of the 
sulphate, passing through the paper, seizes 
oo the zinc, forming sulphate of zinc, whilst 
the copper is deposited in a metallic state, on 
the seal, and may be continued to any degree 
of thickness so long as there are any materi- 
als tokeep up the electric action. 

By this process a seal of sufficient thick- 
ness may be obtained in about 24 hours; but 
if it be desireable to hasten the process, the 
substitution of nitrate of copper for the sul- 
phate will effect that object, anda seal thick 
enough to seal a letter may thus be procured 
in seven or eight hours. Thus we may re- 
cieve a letter from a friend in the morning, the 
seal of which may represent his crest, whilst 
in the evening an answer may be returned 
accompanied by a perfect fac-simile of his 
own seal.— Bath Journal. 

—_ =i 
Improvemen’s in the construction of Sieam 
Boilers and Furnaces.—The mode of con- 
structing stationary steam boilers, and ther 
furnaces, is as follows: —The boiler for about 
half its length from the front end is made in 
the form of portions of circles, consisting of 
two large ones connected together by a sinall- 
er one, the form of the boiler being maintain- 
ed by stay-plates, which are attached to tho 
larger portions on each side of the smaller 
one, spaces being lefi between the stay-plates 
to allow a free passage for the watir and 
steam. At the end of this half of the boiler, 
the smaller portion of acircle and the slay- 
plates terminate, and the two larger portous 
of circles assume the form of two cylinders, 
and gradually decending a little, then pro- 
ceed horizontally for a short distance. ‘These 
cylinders are inclosed in a flue, which caus- 
es the heated current from the furnace ‘o 
pass around and between the cylenders, *- 
ga'nst wh'ch it is also caused to impinge by 
bridges or checks built in the flue. The 
supply water is introduced by a feed-pipe in- 
to the lowest part of the cylinders, so that the 
boiler is filled with water at its lower exirem- 
ities, whilst the upper part is occupied by wa- 
ter and steam in nearly equal proportions. 
Access is had to all the parts of the boiler 
through a man-hole in front of it. 
The furnace is placed under the front end 
of the boiler, and on each side of the fire- 
grate are dead-plates, on which the supply 
of coal to the furnace is recieved from above, 
thro’ openings called feeding mouths, which 
are closed by the fuel whenthe furnace is 10 
fall operation, but are provided with doors 
for closing them when that is not the case. 
The raking and arranging the fuel and 
lighting the fire is performed through a door 
in front of the furnace, which is opened by 
sliding downwards, and is for that purpose 
suspended from a lever, being balanced by ® 
counterbalance weight. The fire-bars descend 
towards the centre of the width of the furnace 
in order that the coals may be raked 
with greater facility from the dead-plates !0 
the centre of the fire. The coals upon the 
dead-plates are roasted or coked by the heat 
of the furnace, and their gases liberated, 
and these gases in their passage to the flue 
pass over the fuel in the centre of the furnac? 
which is in a complete state of combustio®, 
and are consumed. 


The boiler for marine and inland navigatio® 
is composed of a number of portions of cil 
cles, and is divided in the interior by a 0u™ 
ber of plates, by which the mass of water '§ 
prevented from rushing tothe sides or ¢ 

of the boiler, when the vessel pitches, or rolls 
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ind end of the boiler a number of small 
ye are attached, their lower ends 
which are in the flue being closed, and their 
upper ends opening into the boiler, so as to 
allow a free communication between the water 
contained in them and that in the boiler; they 
are placed in oblique positions, and intersect 
each other, so as to abstract as much of the 
heat as possible. The boiler and its furnace, 
which is similar to that above descibed, rest 
upon a casting filled with water, in order to 
prevent accidents from fire.—Inventor’s Ad. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


STATE OF MAINE, 
By the Governor of the State of Maine. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Deeming the present posture of the question rela- 
ting to the Northeastern Boundary of this State aod 
the matters connected therewith, to form one ot 
those “extraordinary occasions’’ contemplated in 
the constitution, for convening the Legislature, I 
do by these presents appoint. WEDNESDAY, the 
eighteenth day of May next, for their meeting, at the 
State House in Augusta, hereby requiring the re- 
speciive Senators and Representatives then and 
there toassemble in Legislature, in order to receive 
such communications as then may be made to them, 
and to consult and determine on such measures as 
they may consider will best promote the welfare of 
this State and Nation. 

in testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of 
State to be hereunto affixed, and signed the same 
with my hand v2 

Done at Augusta, the twenty-ninth day of April in 

the year of our Lord, eighteen hundred and 
forvy-two, and in the re & wee year of the In- 
dependence of the United States. 


JOHN FAIRFIELD. 




















By the Governor: 

Puitie C Jouxsos, Secretary of State. 

=< 

Tue Creote Neeroes at Lrperty.—An ar- 
rival at Wilmington bas brought intelligence from 
Nassau to the 16:h of April, which states that on 
that day, a special session of the Admiralty Court 
convened to hear the charge of piracy against the 
17 negroes imprisoned from the “Creole.” The 
Attorney-General made his motion for delay of the 
trial onthe ground that it was impossible to obtain 
the necessary evidence, and offered for the peru- 
sal of the Court a number of affidavits of the captain, 
mate, crew and passengers of the Creole, show- 
ing that snfficient evidence could be procured 
from the United States, if time was allowed. 
After an examination of the testimony offered, the 
Court replied, that were the captain, crew and pas- 
sengers, as.set forth in the affidavits, here present 
to testify in this case, they should consider them as 
not entitled to belief or credit, and should charge 
the jury to that effect ; and that no evidence could 
be procured to convict the prisoners at the bar, for 
they were perfectly justified in the course pursued 
on board the Creole, and were now sbout to be set 
free. The Chief Justice then addressed the ne- 
groes something in this style :—It has pleased God 
to set you free fromthe bonds of slavery ; may you 
hereafter live the lives of good and faithful subjects 
of her Majesty’s Government, They were then set 
at liberty by prociamation. 

This was a righteous decree, and we record it 
with more pleasure, as it is rare to meet with de- 
cision of this character from a British Court.— Bos 
ton Courier. 

Me.ancuory Disaster.— Great loss of Lives.— 
A party of twenty-seven of the boys of the Farm 
School, on Thompson’s Island, accompanied by a 
teacher and boat-keeper, went out yesterday mor- 
ning on a fishing excursion. Afler being out near- 
ly all day, while returning, about 4 o’clock, P. M., 
the boat was capsized by a flaw of wind, when be- 
tween Fort Independence and Thompson’s Island, 
a quarter or half mile from the latter, and out of all 
on board only three of the boys are known to be 
saved. These laid hold of a box which had been 
used to hold their bait, and which floated away from 
the boat, and clung to it until they were taken off 
by a boat from the schooner H. B. Foster, of Ma- 
chias, then coming up the harbor, from Trinidac. 
The names of the drowned are Thomas Peabody, 
schvol-master, Joshua Buker, boatman,G. W. Chase, 
Henry McLane, Steven Vose, James Tracy, Jere- 
iniah Lynch, ‘Thoggas F. Blake, Patrick Shane, 
James M. Chandler, S. Walker, Henry Burnham, 
R. G. White, Johnson, Charles Austin, Thomas 
Dolan, John Hall, James Walker, Henry Lucas, 
Isaac Major, Joseph Filmore, Abram Spence, Rob- 
ert Walker, and William 8S, Clark. 

The name of the three boys saved are Frederick 
W. Simmons, W. Wallace, and G. F.Gould. We 
saw the first-named last evening. He states that 
the boat sunk svon after it capsized. The boatman, 
Mr. Oakes, threw a chair and topmast of the boat, 
to some of the boys, to help to save them. The 
teacher gave a shriek soon after they went over, 
and immediately sunk. He gotinto the box, and 
his companions who were good swimmers, held on 
to the sides, and though it was turned over several 
times, they were fortunate enongh to regain their 
positions each time. One of the boys, [saac Major, 
swam nearly to Thompeson’s Island, when he be- 
came exhausted, began to cry out and went down. 
‘l'ue H. B. Foster was hailed by one of the boys af- 
ter he had been about halfan hour in the water, 
when the captain humanely despatched a boat to 
their relief. They were much chilled when taken 
trom the water. 

P.S. We learn that Mr. Morrison, the Superin- 
tendent of the Farm School, put off in a boat, after 
the disaster, and pickod up the bodies of two of the 
boys, one of which, Jeremiah Lynch, was still alive, 
und was resuscitated. The other was beyond recov- 
ery.— Boston Courier, of Saturday last. 





——— >> 
Sap Acctpent.—The Eastern Argus contains 
the following trom Saco, describing an afflicting 
event:— 
‘This afternoon, about 4 o’clock, two young lads 
were drowned by the upsetting ofa boat in a sud- 
den squall, while sailing on Saco River, near Gray’s 
Point. 


a son of Edward Rumery, of about the same age. 
The body of young Fairtield was taken from the 
water in about halfan hour after the boat upset, 
and efforts made to resuscitate him, which proved 
unsuccessful. I have not heard that the search 
afier the other body has yet proved successful. 


—eoe— 
DESTRUCTIVE FIRE. 


Last evening our city was visited with a destruc- 
tive fire. 
past eight. 
Cooper's ~~ 
in the rear o 


McLellan. 


on the East side of Union wharf, just 
the large brick store of Mr. Eben 


oceupied by Wyer & Co.on Fore street. 


destroyed. 


were torn down. 


For the space of an hour or more after the first 
outbreak, the conflagration was dreadfully threaten- 
ing. The wind was blowing a fresh dry gale from 
the South, and torrents of flaming cinder were 
swept across the city. Immediately in the line of 
the wind and flemes were large and numerous 
wooden structures of every kind, and very serious 
feurs were felt for the safety of all the large double 
square between Union and Exchange streets. Oc- 
cupants of all the dwelling houses in that space, and 
of stores, banks, offices and shops, on Middle street 


and Exchange street, made the most active 


of goods and furniture. The actual 
er, from the fire was confined to 
bu Idings above stated. 


mated at eight or ten thousand dollare.— Portland 
Advertiser, May 2. 


coal, ready made clothing, home manufactures gen- 
erally, &c. &c. One was for the immediate passage 
of the bill to prevent the conveyance of letters, &c. 


One of them was Walter, oldest son of 
Governor Fairfield, aged about 14 years ; the other 


The alarm was sounded a few minutes 
Fhe conflagration commenced in a 


It immediately communicated through 
the windows te that store, and to two or three 
wooden buildings between that and the brick store 
Thence 
it crossed Fore street, where a one story , wooden 
building occupied as a boarding house by a Mr. 
Ward. an Irishman, was consumed, and a large 
wooden dwelling house, known as the Owen house, 
and owned by Joha Elder, in the rear, was nearly 
To stop the progress of the flames up 
Plumb street, several small buildings in the rear 


prepar- | commissioners, 
ations for the safety of buildings, and the removal 
injury howev- 
the limits and 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 
Monpay, April 25.—In the Senate, there was 


The petitions were chiefly for protection to iron, 


by foreign vergels, 

Mr. Woodbury offered a resolution, directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report the extent to 
waich “new books” have been opened since the 
4th of March 1841, and what has been the result 
disclosed thereby as to the amount of expenditures 
before and since that time. 

In the House, the bill te prevent the conveyance 
of leiters and passengers coastwise, by foreign ves- 
sels, wag taken up and debated at considerable 
leng’h. [It was finally laid over until Thursday. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Proffit, Mr. Rhett 
and Mr. Cooper opposed the bill as exhibiting a 
narrow-minded spirit and altogether behind the 
intelligence of the age ; also as infringing on the 
liberty of the citizen, &c. 

Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Cushing ably supported the 
bili—the former mainly on the grovnd that it was 
but carrying out the system adopted by Great Brit- 
ain, whose laws prohibit all participation by for- 
eigners in her coasting trade; the latter on the 
more general grounds of the ulterior purpose con- 
cealed behind these steamers, the injury they are 
duing to native commerce and enterprise, &c. 

The apportionment bill wae then taken up.—Va- 
rious new ratios of representation were proposed— 
but no question was taken. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore a resolution of enqui- 
ry was adopted, relating to Sir Robert Peel’s pro- 
posed new tariff; and then the House adj. 
Tuesday April 26, Inthe Senate, Mr. Baynard 
presided, and presented a memoria: from citizens of 
Philadelphia, all of them merchants and traders, 
who ask Congress to impose restrictive duties. Mr. 
Choate presented a memorial for a fog-bell to be 
regulated by the action of the tides, in Boston har- 
bor. Mr. Huntington of Connecticut presented a 
memorial remonstrating against the annexation of 
Texas. Mr. Buchanan of Pennsylvania presented 
amemoriai from Pennsylvania, earnestly pressing 
upon Congress the necessity of action upon the 
prayer of the meiorialists upon the subject of the 
duties on iron, The petitioners assure Congress 
that unless the duties of 1839 are restored, they 
will be unable to continue their labors. 

Mr. Woodbridge of Michigan, presented a me- 
morial from citizens of Michigan, in favor ef auch 
discriminating duties as would give protection to 
American labor. 

The resolotion of Mr. Woodbury, calling upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury for information in re- 
lation to the new books opened on the 4th of March, 
1841, was read and adopted without opposition. 
The House of Representatives was occupied, al- 
most the whole day, in the discussion, in commit- 
tee of the Whole, of the Apportionment Bill. The 
amendment proposed by Mr. Atherton, as amended 
by Mr. Briggs—fixing the ratio of representation at 
90,179—was adopted, 90 to 59. 

Mr. Halsted of New-Jersey moved an amend- 
ment, the purpose of which was that the Siate Leg- 
islatures should be required to district the States. 
The motion was debated by Messrs. Thompson of 
Mississippi, Colquitt of Georgia, Tillinghast of R. I. 
and the mover. Without taking any question, the 
committee rose, and the House adj. 

Wednesilay half past 2, P. M. [Correspodence 
of the Mercantile Journal.) In the Senate, Mr. 
Allen of Ohio presented a resolution, calling upon 
the President for all information he may possess 
relating to the Rhode-Island rebellion, which was 
rejected—yeas 20, nays 18. 

A number of private bills were then acted upon; 
among othersa bill for the relief of Thomas and 
Ralph Haskins, which was passed to be engrossed. 
In the House, an animated and noisy discussion 
on Mr. Halsted’s resolution took plack, in which 
Mr. Colquitt of Georgia made a speech against it, 
followed by Mr. Arnold and others. The subject 
is yet under discussion ; the constitutionality of it 
is very much doubted by many, and it will prob- 
ably not pass. 

Thursday April 27, in the Senate Mr. Allen mo- 
ved to take up the resolution submitted by him 
some days since in relation to the affairs of Rhode- 
Island. After some remarks intiwating that a set- 
tldment of the differences had taken place, the 
Senate refused to take up the resolution—yeas 9, 
nays 28, 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the Appropriation Bill. The question pending 
being on the amendments from the committee on 
Finance. 

The first amendment was that relating to the 
public printing, viz., striking out from the original 
billthe section relating to doing the job printing 
ofthe Departments, &c. by contract. 
On this question the vote was taken by yeas and 
nays, and decided in the negative, by a vote of 28 
to 9. 
All the other amendments proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate were adopted up 
to the 23d page of the bill. 
The amendment rejected was that which propos- 
ed to strike out $375,000 and insert $475.000 for 
defraying the judiciary expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of Executive business, and, after some time spent 
therein, adj. 
In the House of Representatives, Mr. Stanley, 
from the Committee on Public Expenditures, asked 
leave at thistime to make a report,and no objec- 
tion being made, he submitted the following report. 


The Committee on Public Expenditures respect- 
fully submit tothe House a report made by the 
Hon. George Poindexter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Poindexter was one of the commis- 
sioners appointed by the President on the 10th of 
May, 1841, to examine into the affairs of the Cus- 
tom-House in the city of New York. 
The committee being apprized that the expendi- 
tures at the custom-house, in the city of New York, 
had increased very greatly for several years past, 
felt bound to become acquainted with the nature 
and character of these expenditures, that the guilty 
might be exposed and punished, and like abuses 
corrected for the future. As,howeve, the time al- 
lowed to the committee for such an investigation 
was not sufficient to enable them to attempt the in- 
vestigation with any probability of success, unless 
they had abandoned the sittings of the House, and 
as they had been informed of the nature of the du- 
ties of the commissioners, they concluded it would 
be more satisfactory to the House to wait the re- 
port of the commissioners. On the 9th day of Feb- 
ruary last, the House of Representatives adopted a 
resolution, reported from the Committee on Public 
Expenditures, requsting the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to send a copy of the report of the commission- 
ers. Noanswer to that resolution has yet been 
received. Some days since the committee called 
on the Secretary of the Treasury to know when they 
would receive an answer to the resolution referred 


that resolution would be sent. Some days elapsed 
and no answercame. Another letter was address- 
ed to the Secretary of the Treasury, and to this, 
after waiting another day, the committee received 
no answer. 

The committee knowing the general desire to be 
made acquainted with the eedings of the com- 
missioners, and believing that it was due not only 


ing anxious that measures might 
the present sessjon to prevent the recurrence of the 


to the consideration of the House. 
tee 





The whole amount of loss may be roughly esti- 


to, and whether the report made since the date of 


to the House of Representatives but to the Ameri- 
can people that abuses should be exposed, and teel- 
be taken during 


degrading enormities practised-at the custom-house 
determined to call on Mr. Poindexter, one of the 
i and to submit the result of his labors 
_This report is herewith submitted. The commit- 
and invite the attention of 


wickedness of public officers here ex is 
paralleled in the history of any civilized Governmet 

and public interest—the interest of the injured and} 
unjustly oppressed citizens—and, above all, 
honor, imperiously demand a remedy at the 


nothing of general interest done, a large portion of | of the Representatives of the pa. n for his debta. 
the session being consumed in the reception of pe-| The report was laid on the table and ordered to) == ——— 
titions and the examination of private claims. be printe peer gMarries. 


he rest of the day was occupied with a debate 
upon the Apportionment Bill. 

el | 
“ Blessed is the man,” says Sancho Panza, “who 
first invented sleep.” Sancho was right; but there 
are,occasions when sleep goes a little too far. A 
young man in this city was engaged to be married 
in church at seven o’clock inthe morning. Unfor- 
tunately, he did not wake till eight ; and hastening 
as fast as possible, arrived just a moment after his 
betrothed had married his groomsinan. We like 
that girl’s spunk.—She didn’t care about having @ 
sleepy husbaud.—.V. Y. 4urorv. 


Tue Eastexn Banx.—The counterfeit threes 
on this Bank may be cleerly distioguished from 
the genuine by t.e ground work upon which the 
word Maine is prinied at the head of the bill. ‘Those 
of the genuine, are merely shaded, while the coun- 
terfieits are black. ‘T'he general appearance of the 
bill, and also the paper is bad. The bank is now 
issuing new small notes of Perkins’ plate, with the 
check back, and has but few of the old notes in 
circulation. 


Suppen Dearn. Mr. Joseph Woodbury of 
Beverly, (Maas.) instantaneously dropped down 
dead in his yagd on Monday morning last. He had 
been sawing up some wood, and was apparently 
returning to his hou-e. He was a worthy bachel- 
lor, aged about 75, and had been afflicted with the 
asthma for many years, 


Reusen Wrman,of Calais,(Me.) died in Topsfield 
ov Monday last ee a fit,to which he was 
subject. He has left a wife and little ones to de- 
plore his loss. 


Horrid.—A most horrid accident occurred at St. 
John, (N. B.) last week. The wife of a Mr, Barder 
had been engaged at her fire-place, and fell into 
the fire, and in less than fifteen minutes she was 
burnt todeath. Three little boys (children of the 
deceased) were in the room at the time, and tried 
to render their mother assistance in pulling her out 
of the fire but they had not sufficient strength—and 
ere she was taken out life was extinct. 


Sugar.—We clip the following sweet paragraph 
from the Vermont Patriot, published at Montpelier. 
The maple trees must be sweet, among the Green 
Mountains. 

-4 sweetner.—In one school district, in the town 
of Barre, (knownas the Bradford district, we be- 
lieve,) fourteen thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds of suGarR have been made this spring, by 15 
families, averaging 988 pounds apiece. We should 
like to know if any section of the State can beat 
this. 

Capt. Isaac Vincent, of this town, is not to be 
sneezed at in this line. He has made, from 220 
trees, about 1500 pounds. 


The Cuuse of the Murder of Mr. Michie—We 
copied a day or two since, from the Richmond Star, 
a notice of the murder of Mr. Michie, not far from 
thateity. TheStar,of a subsequent date, states 
that the circumstances attending his death were ve- 
ry peculiar. He had a daughter, about ten years 
old; and since his death one of his negro women has 
bronght forward awill, wuich she says was given 
her by her master with direction to hand it to his ex- 
ecutor, incase of his death. This aas been done,’ 
ard a clue is no doubt afforded by it to the cause of 
his murder. By the terms of his will, several of his 
female slaves are set free with their offspring, and 
a large portion of the estate set apart to them, 
or, perhaps, their support and education. In case of 
his daughter’e death, ail his slaves are to be set 
free, and the estate divided among them. These 
facts, it is believed, where known among the slaves, 
and no doubt led to his murder by them. 


Some years ago we sent an Agent to New Orleans 
to make the annual collections. In afew weeks he 
collected and wasted upwards of a thousand dollars. 
After sowe time we obtained a statement from him 
of his gutlays, in which the following items ap- 
peared : 

For board and wines, per diem, $490 
For Bar expenses, do 2.00 
For washing, visiting cards, perfumery,do 1,00 
After footing up these items the gentleman still 
found his pockets minus $250, and this deficit he 
desired us to place against his salary, and consoled 
us with the assurance that he had been keeping up 
the respectability of our concern !—WV. Y. Albion. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser has re- 
ceived a lot of fresh green peas raised in the open 
air at Charleston, S.C. 


Terriste Mistaxe.—An individual in Lovis- 
ville, a short time since, made, as was thought, an 
imprudent display in one of the coffee houses of 
his money,which was observed by two sharpers, 
who, when the stranger left in a hack, followed, 
overtook him, and demanded his money. He paas- 
ed fur a time, and finally exhibited his stock on 
hand, which proved to be counterfeit. He had al- 
so a large quantity of false keys and other imple- 
m nts belonging to the trade. His assailants were 
not a little surprised when they found him to bea 
“brother chip.” 


Anecdote.— A buck of the first stamp, (if liquor 
will entitle one to that distinction) was parading 
through Fore street last Sunday morning, hunting 
for a liquor shop, when he overtook a Washingtoni- 
an. Not knowing the habits of this friend of tem- 
perance, the thirsty customer asked him where he 
*‘ could get somewhat to drink—for he was plaguey 
dry?” “Come with me,” says the son of cold wa- 
ter, ‘and I'll show you.” Whereupon he politeyy 
conducted him to a pump near by, and telling him 
to hold on for a moment, while he could borrow a 
tumbler, and he would give him the best dram he 
had quaffed for a long time. Old Liquor-head 
couldn't stand the joke—but scratched his pate, and 
evaporated in double quick time. Cotp Water. 


A Capital Fellow.—An editor at the East says— 
“Our stock in trade consists of Industry, Economy 
and untiring Perseverance. Our industry we eon- 
sider worth to us at least $15,000, economy $15000, 
perseverance $15,000,—making in all an active cap- 
ital of $45,000.” 


The Steam Frigate now building in Philadelphia, 
ander the direction of Capt. R. F. Stockton, is ex- 
pected to be launched in October next. 


As many as two thousand five hundred persons 
have landed from steamboats at St. Louis, Mo., in a 
single day, this season. 


According to Mr. Banoroft, 160,000 Indians are 
all that remain east of the Mississippi of the numer- 
ous tribes who formerly possessed that immense 
range of country. 


In England, £70,009 are annually expended for 
the roya! stable, and £20,000 fur the education of 
the people. Balance in favor of horses, £50,000. 


Important Sureicat Operation.—Dr. C. B- 
Gibson, of this cily, operated yesterday on a colored 
man, from Virginia, for that verrible disease known 
to surgeons by the name of osteo sarcoma. He op- 
erated with great coolness and skill, and was abi 
assisted by Drs. Baxley and T. Buckler, and attend- 
edby Drs. Dunar, Power, Collins, Theobald and 
Thomas. The patient received a blow on the chin 
from the handle ofa plough about six years ago, 
and thus the osseofibrous tumor was formed, and 
gradually increased until it had become inconveni- 
ent and frightful in the extreme—the tumor nearly 
filling the mouth, and pushing out the lower lip to 
a great extent. The operation consisted in remo- 
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V. Di smorE, of Auburn.—Accompanying the a- 







































he United States District Court in Maseachu. 
#, has decided in the case of Grenville T, Win- 
that it has power over the person of a declar- 
krapt. sufficient to save him from arrest by 

of the State Courts, before he receives ab- 








this town, on Sunday evening, April b 
David Thurston, Mr. apes ete! 

to Mise Eliza Ann Perxrns. 

+ Auburn, on the 34 inst. by Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. 

S. Newman, of this town, to Miss Cynruia 


was a generous slice of the bridal loaf. May 
ys be many, prosperous, happy and uncloud- 
at the end of life we hope they will be con- | 
that their sorrows have been divided and les- 
and their joys more than doubled by the 


Farmington, Mr. Abel Sampson, of Temple, 
Zeruah F. Stewart, of F. 











| DED, 

town, of scarlet fever, a child of Dea. Josi- 
tie, aged 14 months.—A child of Mr. Alexan- 
ings, aged | year. 
ew Sharon, Mrs. Sally, wife of Mr. Francis 
ng, 25th ult. Capt. Ivory Bean, of New 
aged about 50. His death was occasioned 
terown from his wagon on the Saturday 


In Canaan, 15th ult. Miss Emeline Bragg, in the 
ed of her age. 

In Wiscasset, very suddenly, Miss Susan Church- 
ill, aged 18. 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, April 25. 
1842. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 

Patriot). 
At market 265 Beef Cattle, 12 pairs Working 
Oxen, 15 Cows and Calves, 200 Sheep, and 1500 
Swine, ; 
Prices—Beef Cattle—We quote a few extra 
$6,25.—First quality 85,75 a 6,00 ; second quality 
$5,50 a 5,75 ; third quality, $4,75 a 25,25. 
Working Oxen—Very tew sales effected —$75, 
$80, &90, and $115. 
Cows and Calves.—Sales at $23, $25, $28, $30, 
$35 and $38. 
Sheep—Lots at $3,25 $3,75 $4,25 and $5,00. 
Swine.—Lots to peddie from 3 5-8 to 4c for Sows 
and 4 5-8a Sc for Barrows. Large Barrows at 
aboct 4c. At retail trom 4 to 54c. 
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Fail Blooded Berkshires. 


have two litters, nine in cach, of bevatifal Berk- 
shire pigs out of the sows that bore away the first 
and second premiums at the last cattle Show. Gentle- 
wen wishing to supply themselves are invited to call or 
transmit their orders, with the assurance thet better 
pigs are not to be found here or elsewhere. ‘Their ege 
is one week, and five weeks. 

Also, a boar of six months, and a sow of ten months, 
supposed with pig, both full blooded, and for sale at 
reasonable pric: s. A. NOURSE. 
Hallowell, May 5th, 1842. 








For Sale or Exchange. 


THE subscriber offers for sale the FARM 
on which he now lives, in Winthrop, 
about 3-4 ofa mile from Winthrop Vii- 
lage, onthe stage road frog Augusta to 


Portland, consisting of 130 acres of land. well wooded, 
well watered, and in a high state of cultivation; a large 
two story house, two barns, and all other necessary 
out buildings, all of which are in good repsir. Suid 
farm is complete as to fences, mostly wall, a good or- 
chard, &c. Infact, itis as good a furm, aud is as 
pleasantly situated, as any in the County of Kennebec, 
and just such a farm as one would wish, who wants all 
things about right. Call at the premises, and see for 
yourself. 
The farm will be exchanged for a good vessel of from 
§0 to 100 tons burthen, and not over four years old ; 
or the payment, otherwise, wi!ll be made easy. 
—ALSO— 
Situated ia Lincolnville, on French’s Beach, 4 acres 
of land, on which is a good two story brick house, fit- 
ted for store and dwelling, ia good repair ; a one and 
u balfstory dwelling-house, new and well finished. 
‘There is also a wharf between 300 and 400 feet in 
length, with a break-water which makesa safe harbor 
—with two lime sheds upon the sarne—and two Lime 
Kilns with a shed, formerly owned by McKoy and 
Hartshorn. There is a good ship yard, where vessels 
are built, and are easily got off. ‘They will be sold 
cheap, and the terms of payment be made easy to the 
purchaser. 

Also, opposite the above property, a two story 
wooden house, built for store and dwelling nearly new 
and well finished, with a good brick-yard, and 18 
acres of land—formerly owned by Enos & Ansel Up- 
ham. 

For farther information respecting the above proper- 
ty, applyto CHARLES RICHARDS, Lincolnville, 
or to ISAAC MORSE, Winthrop. 





Cali and Examine. 


HE subscriber continues to carry on the Carriage 

business at his shop in Winthrop village, where 
he keeps on hand and will manufacture te order all 
kinds of Wagons and Sleighs. Having fitted up a 
shop for ironing, wood work and painting, he is able 
to repair Carriages at short notice. He will give par- 
ticular attention to Carriage and Sign Painting. tiav- 
ing had some experience in the above business (and 
not a little) he believes he can give god satisfaction 
to those who may favor him with a call. All work 
shall be done promptly for the pay—no mistake. 

May 5, 1042. E. W. KELLY. 




















Notice. 
GREAT variety of NEW GOODS, just receiv- 
£4 ed and for sale by the sabscriber, at prices as low 
as can be found in Kennebec, quality being considered, 
E?; WHITMAN, Je. 

Winthrop, May 4, 1842. 


KENNEBEC, ss.—4t a Court of Probate holden 
at Augusta within and for the County of Kenne- 
bec, on the last Monday of April A. D. 1842. 
JILLIAM FARR Guardian of RACHEL FOS- 
VW TER of Winthrop in Said county having pres- 
his 1st accoant of Guardianship for allowance : 
Ordered, That the said Guardian give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to 
be published three weeks successively in the Maine Far- 
mer printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a 
Probate Court to be held at Jugusta in said county, on 
the last Monday of May next, at ten of the clock in the 
forenoon, and show cause, if any they have, why the 
same should not be allowed. 

W. Cumons, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest: Francis Davis, Register. 








KENNEBEC, ss.—At a Court of Probate hold- 
en at Augusta, within and for the County of 
Kennebec, on the last Monday of April, a.v.1842 

GeorGce W Farrsanxs Administrator of the Estate 

of NaTHAN Hanoy, late of Wayne in said county, 

deceased, resented his first account of adminis- 
tion for the Estate of said deceased for allowance : 

Ordered, Vhat the said Administrator give — to 
all persons , by causing a copy this order to 
be published thi ee mnt peat dt in the Maine Far- 
mer printed at Winthrop, that they may appear ata 

Probate Court to be held at Augusta in said county, on 


the last y of May next at ten of the clock in the 
forenoon, show cause if any they have, why the 
same should not be allowed. 
W. EMMONS, Judge. 
Al true 


Attest : FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 3wi7 

















understand, in this country. At the close 

operation, the poor fellow seemed to Lave 
shock with so much firmness as to 

the hope that his life will be saved. The 





‘the House to its details. 


‘is believed that the 
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Administrator’s Saic. 
|S renege from the Hon. WILLIAMS EMMONS 
zm) Judge of Probate for the County of Kennebec, a)) 
thereal estate of Greenlief French, late of JV inthroy jn 
said County deceased, including the reversion of the wid- 
ows dower, will be sold at oabiic auction, on the prem. 
ises, being the homestead of said deceased, on Satu: day 
the fourth day of June next at one o'clock in the after- 
noon. The terms will be nade known at the time and 
place of sale. FRANCIS FU LLER, Adininistrator. 
Wiuthrop, Apri! 26, 1842. Swi7 
The Waterville Iron Manutnac- 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 
HAVING improved our faciltics for making ow 
CAST (RON PLOUGUS we are euabled to offer 
them minafactured in a superior style, and from the | 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘Vhese Ploughs have | 
bewn long and extensively used in Maine, Vermont and | 
new Hampshire, and are aniversally acknowledged to 
be the strongest and most durable Pioughs in use. — | 
Every part of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak. 
_ We have no inducement to nse any but the best of 
timber, az our contract with the person who supplies | 
is, to pay for none but the best, leaving us to be the | 
jadges as to quality. We are thus particalar in calling 
atteation to the timber of our ploughs, fiem the tici | 
that there are many kinds of Pioughs for sale mace of 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection | 
sometimes made against buying Cast Iron Pioughs, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon worn 





out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by bis 


the iron work. This objection we have obviated, first 
by keeping a general assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Ploaghs ere kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shires 
and other irons in such a wanner as will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. 


perform the work for which they were intended, and 
any failure by fair usage will be promptly made good. 
Thousands of testimonials from practieal farmers, 
and agricultural coummittees, where these PI ughs have 


superiority of form, material and workmanship, bat 
these Ploaghs are too wel! known to render them nec 
essary. 
Any one unacqnainted with them are referred 
those who have ased them. 
hy the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water- 
ville, Me. T. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutel inson, * 
Hartford, ;\. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong; S. Gould Je. Wew 
Portland ; C. Thompson’ N. Hartford ; O. Bolster, 
Rumford point; Swih & Steward, Anson; C. 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; C. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solon ; 1. Vick- 
ery. Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Rinley ; J. Harvey, 
Palwyra ; W. XK. Lancy, Pittsfield : 3. Chambers, 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Norridge- 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison: Kidder & Arnold, &. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ;C Cochran, East 
Corinth ; F. T. Fairbanks, Furmington : 3. Mor 
rill, Dixfield 5 C. U. Strickland, Wilton; J. Covill, 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Par- 
ker, Bloomfield ; 1. Vhong, Mt. Vernon ; . Da- 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, 
Monson ; C, F. Kimball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, Harmony , Gould & Rass, 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans: E. Frye, De'roit 
Soal & Mathews, Clinton ; Ding!y & Whitechonse, 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. Bradley, 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescou, View Sharen ; F. A. 
Butman & Co. Dixrmont ; F. Shaw, China; L. 
Crocker, Sumner; J. Whitney, Plymouth; Johr. 
Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, 4gent. 
Augus 26, 1841. 35, uf. 
finportant Work. 
Now In Press, and will shortly be published, a 
Dictionary of . 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES.. 
bY ANDREW URE, M D4 F. R, 8., ¥C. 
Illustrated with 1,241 Engravings !/ 
fier is, unquestionably, the most popalar work of 
the kind, ever published, aud a book most adapira- 
bly adapted to the wants of all classes, of the commun. 
ity. ‘The following are the important objects which: 
the learned author endeavors to accomplish — 
Ist. ‘T'v instract the Manafacturer, Metallargist, and 


to 


—_ —— 


cesses, so as to render them, in reality, the masters of 
their business; and to emancipate them fom a state of 
bondage to such as are .oo comimonly governed by blind 
prejudice and vicious routine. 

2ly. ‘l'o atford Merchants, Brokers, Drysalters, Drug 
gists, and Oilicers of the Revesue, characteristic de 
scriptions of the cou:nodities which pass throagh th 
lands. 


al 


o! Chemistry and Physics, to lay open an excellent 
practical sco] to students of these kindred sciences 
4thly. ‘To teach Capitalists, who may be de-ireus of 


try, to select judiciously, among plaasible claimants. 
Sthly. To enable gentlemen of the Law to become 
well acquainted with the natare of those patent schemes 
which are so apt to give rise to litigation. 
6 hiv. ‘To present to Legislators such a clear exposi 
tion of the staple manafactures, as may dissuade them 


one branch of t, to the injary of many others. 

And, iastly, to give the general reader, intent, chief- 
ly,on Intellectual Caltivation views of many of the 
noblest achievements of Science,ia effecting those g-ai d 
transformations of matter, to which Great Britain and 
the United States owe their paramount wealth, rank 
and power, awong the nations of the earth. 


Manufacture, are given from the best, and usually frou 
Official authority, at the end of exch article 

The Work will be printed fromthe second London 
Edition, which selis for $12 a copy. It will be put 
on good paper, in new brevier type, and will make 
about 1400 piges. It wil be issued in twenty one 
semi monthly numbers, (in covers) at 25 ceuts each, 
on delivery. 

ic} lo any person, sending us five dollars, at one 
time, in advonce we will forward the numbers by mail, 
post paid, as soon as they come from the pr. ss. 

To suitavle Agents this affords a rare opportunity, as 
we can put the work to them on terms extracrdimar- 
tly favorable. In every manufacturing town, end ev- 
ary village, throughoutthe United States and Canada, 
subscribers can be obtained with the greatest fenity.— 
Address, post paid, La Roy Sunderland, 129 Fulton 
street, New York 

* *To every editor who gives this advertieement 
entire twelve insertions, we will forward to order, one 
copy of the whole work provided the papers contain- 
ing this notice be sent to the Wew York Watchman, 
New York. 12w 9. 
KENNEBEC, ss.—Ata Court of Probate holden 
at Augusta within and for the County of Kenne- 
bec, on the last Monday of April, A. D, 1842. 

HARITY VANCE, widow of WILLIAM 

VANCE, late of Readfield in said county deceased, 
having applied for allowance out ofthe pers nal estate 
of said deceased. : 

Ordered, That the said widow give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Par- 
mer printed at Winthrop, thatthey may appesr ate 
Probate Court to be held at Augusta in said county,.on 
the last Monday of May next at ten o’clock in the f re- 
noon, and show cause, if any they have, why the same 
should not be allowed. W. EMMONS, Judge. 

A trae copy. f 

Avest FRANCIS DAVIS, R. gister. 


KENNEBEC, «s.—.4t a Court of Probate holden at 
Augusta within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the last Monday of April, A. D. \842. 

ZRA FISKE, Guardian of Moses Smith Marshall 
Ki and Charles S. Marshall, minors of Samuel Smith 
late of Fayette in said county, deceased, having pres- 
ented his setond account of Guardianship of the Es- 
tate of said minors for allowance ¢ ; ; 

Ordered, ‘That the said Goardian give netice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively In the Maine Farmer 
printed at Winthrop, that they may “ppear ata Probate 
Court to be beld at Augusta in said county, on the last 
Monday of May next at ray be ant ioveReaees 
and show cause, if an ve, why the sa 
not be allawed. hited W. EMMONS, Judge. 


A troe copy. 3wi? 











Atiest PPRAN CIS DAVIS, Register. 
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eat, and there is much ditliculty in obtaining new ones, | 
as many ofthe Ploughs offered for sale are mnufactured | 


Plongh for the want of a share, or sume other part of | the 


>} futrow-slice with the 


‘These | (| 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength to | 
| 





obtained premiums could be here inserted relative to | a 


‘yr P 
These Ploughs ure for sale | ceived the univer 


Tradesman, inthe principles of their respective pro | 


3dly. By exhibiting some of the finest developments | 


placing their funds io some productive branch of indus. | 


from enacting laws, which obstruct industry, or chy risti | 


‘The latest Statistics of every important object of 





7V; ge] cs 
he low 
To which has been awarted the GREATEST 
number of Premiums! 





a] 
ee 


Blouse, 
SEED STORE, 
Quincy Hall, South Market Street, Boston, by 
Aiuggics, Nourse «Mason, 


td 
aA 


Connerted with their lone established and well known 
Plow and Agricultural Tot Manufactory, at 
; Worcester, Mass. . 

Their long and devoted attention to the improvement 
and monulactare ef Plows, with their practical and 
experimental knowledge of Plows and Plowing, to- 
gether with the ad pion of their pecaliar machinery 
[ ‘ot yet used by others] for despateh ia making, and 
precision of the word parts of the plow, ena! Jes them 
to offer to the FARMERS and DEALERS those of a 
superior and of the most approved construction, and a 
greater variety than can be obtained elsewhere. among 
Which are those a apted to all kinds and conditions of 
soil, and modes, notions. 
and cu! 
the flrs 


. and principles of plowing 
iure throughout the United States. They were 
l who lengthened and otherwise 80 improved 
form oS the Cast Iron Plow, that it takes up the 
gri atest ease, bearing it equa ly 
ond lightly over the whole surface of the mould board 
—tarning it over flat, With the least possible bending 
) and twisting, and preserses it smovth vnd unhoken, 
creatng very slight fri 


fion, and of course 


o requiring 
Their ecastis 


i@ leust power of draft 


gs are c¢ mpored 
olan admia 


| 


re, (known only by the manufacturers. ) 
) @! several kinds of superior iron—it is this which gives 
' g 
them so mucu celebrity for superior strength and du- 
rability. 
} ‘ r in the ? 
‘NV ittin the st year [1841,] thev constructed and 
! . on 4 - - » tt, 
dd u LO then 280rttive Lfiewr sites ol l oughs pecu- 
larly adapted fort ¥ 
j arly ipted tor tarning over Green “ward, (and have 
| terse thea the «*Cre Sward Pow’) which were 
| proved at several of the Plowing Matches in Sept. and 
| Oct. in Massachus: tts, and other States where tl ey re- 
‘ svi approbation of agriculturists, and 
the Committees, and where were awai led the first, 
‘ 1] ; 4 r . 
-}and in all thirty-one Premiuns for the best ‘work 
| . : : 
| perlormed by Pioaghs mude by Ruggles, Nourse ¥y 
Mason. 
the American Institute, at their Fair. held at New 
Seg" ‘ 
York, for the whole Union, and the . assachusetts 
‘ P ite? . Al > 
( harita le Assi ation, at the raair, held at | oston, 
each awarded to Raggles, Nourse & Mason, Aeda's 


or the best and most perfeet Plows; 


Plowi g Matches 


and 
» Fairs, and Exhibitions in 
chusetts and other States, diplom 


at many 


ae 
Silussa- 


1} s and the h gh st 
premiums Have been awarded for their Plooghs, by 
Comumitices, and the universal epprobation of their 
pertormances, by the congregated , ractical Farmers. 

At the Plowi g Matches of the Agricultural Socie- 
ly, in the justly celebrated Agricultural County of 
\t orcester, in 1837. +3 *, 39 and *40, all the Prem- 
mms for the best work in the field, were awarded to 
competitors using Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s Plows; 
and although their Piow failed to receive the awerd 
of the Mass. Society’s prenuom, at the trial at Wore 
cester, in the Autuiin of L840, they nevertheless, had 


the higher satisfaction of seeing all the (mire) prem- 


; > » ] i: | 
tums for the best work in the field, carried off by nine 


different plowmen, who performed their work with 
nine different Ploughs, made by Ruggles, Nour-e & 
Muson, running side by side, competi g for the pren- 
iums with the same Plow to which was awarded the 
Vass. Society's premium; and it is here worthy of 


remark, that the said nine premiums were awarded by 
two full committees (of s h) of the most jntell- 


hos 


ven en 
igent and practical farmers. (\ occupation best 
qualifies them to jadge correctly in such matters) and 
who were selected from diferent parts of the county, 
aad appointed by the Trustees of the County Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable ex- 
per se “lun ported from Scotland, one of 

Smt‘h's Deanston Subsoil Plow, 

the only genuine plow of the kind in the U. States, and 
the only kind approved in England or Scotland, from 
which they are 


now making the same 


ed and modified 





kind so sin pli- 


and at such reduced prices, (preserv- 


} 
ing the prince ple } 
= ' 


entire,) as renders them adapted to 
| the use of our own Country, and they are strongly rec- 
| commended by scientific Agriculturists 

Cultivators, three sizes—Ularrows, various khinds— 
| Churns, most approved—Grain Cradles, New York 
| patterns—Seed Sowers —Corn Planters—Corn Shell- 
| ers, several kinds—tloes, a large varicty—shove's, 


| from the beat manufieturers 


Spades, large and toy— 


lransplenting Trowels—! adies’ Weeding do—Saws, 
lof various kinds — Straw Cutters—FPield Rotlers—Grass 
| shears, French pat.— Borver Shears, French pat.— 
| Gardon Reels and Lanes— Picks and Mattockhs—Tree 
ind Fleer Se ap ts— Riddles and S:ives—Bark Mille 
Sagar Mills—Winnowing Mille—Hay and Manure 
Forks—Saw Horses—Garden Rakes—Hay Knives— 





Axes and Hatchets—Patent Axe Handles—Curry 
Combs—Siekles—Vegetable Cutters—feythe Macatha 
Seythe Rifles, Darby's 
Ox Balle 
Dirt Serapers—Ball Rings— 
~Iland Rakea—Anti-Friccion 
Griodstones, and rollere—Do 
Chains, of all kinds 
Wheel Barrows —'Trens- 
Praning Knives—Hovey's 





| —Scythes, of various kinds 
| patent—Serthe Stones—Ox Yokes and Bows- 
Bush and Bill lloo 4— 


| 
Rakes 


Revolving Llorse 
| Rollers- 

Cranks—Peat Knives and Sp ides 
—tlron Bars—Charn Drills 
| plunters—Ludding Kuives- 

Straw Catier. 

r-* New crop of GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS 
direct from the growers 

Plows for sale at the principle Towns and Villages in 
Maine. 

loston, April 9, 1842. Ow Ts 


Lewis? Arabian Heir Of. 


Ship Scrapers 





A ; 
. of ‘) 


NFORM ATION respecting the virtues ef this high- 
an Arabian, and 
‘ul experiments, the subscriber is induced 
to bring it before the public, fully assared of its intrinsic 
worth and its ability to sustain itself among the nu- 


} ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of 


afier succes 


merous competitors for poblic favor. It fixes the Hair 
when inclined to shed ; restores the color when faded ; 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a healthy state. 
In cases of recent Baldness where the rovts of the hair 
are not entirely dead, it will invigorate ‘the. and pro- 
dace a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldness. tt 
ia a labor saving article, as the hair will keep in its 
place longer and look better than it otherwise would. 
Wigs and ‘Top Pieces, Ladies’ Pufls and Carls, and ev- 
ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of hair kept as me- 
mentos of friends are mach improved by it, and will 
keep to a great length of time by occasionally applying 
if. Tt is a pure and nataral article without any mixtore. 

Prepared and sold by the Sole Proprietor, SAMUEL 
ADA Vis, He Howell 

Sold also by J. E. Ladd, Augusta; C. P. Branch, 
Gardiner ; Woshburn & Co. Belfast ; Little, Wood 
& Co. Winthrop ; G. 3. Carpenter, dugusta 5 J. J. 
Milixen, Farmington. 652 


B* a license from the Hon. WILLIAMS EMMONS, 
jadge o! Probate for the County of Keene! ee, an 
undivided third part of the homestead farm in said Win- 
throp on which the widow Lona Houghton now lives, 
also an undivided fourth part of a wood lot in said Win- 
throp parchased of John Richards, will be se id at pob- 
lic auction at the house of widow Lona Houghton — 
Monday the thirtieth day of May next at one o coe P, 
Mit being the right of Wm. R. Houghton, ne be 
right of widows dower io suid farm. ‘Ihe terms wi 
made known at the time and place of sale. . R 
ISAAC WADSWORTH, guardian of Wm. R. 
HOUGHTON. 


—— 


“Guardian sale. 


Winthrop, April 29, 1542. Swl7 


Lime, Plaster and shingles. 


For Sale by EZRA wil ITMAN, a 
WINTHROP, April 27, 1042. 
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Ill. = him; and, as he sang almost three thousand | possess a knowledge of the laws of the body 


» : ivity, inregard to classmates : , 
roused into activity, 8 High it lifts, it lifts our wondering minds; "7 years ago among the Grecian isles, sings the | und the mind ! and how can she get it but by 


and fellow-pupils of the same class or school. 





becomes, as you roll it on the ground jor... 
you, larger at every revolution, til, a4 | 





ast, 






late the attainments and the vir- ‘I'o the Author of our being, | war of Troy or the wanderings of the saze| reading ; If you gain only this, what an un-| itis beyond your power to move it at |) 
ee ~ ‘ke Gotack, dges not call into exis- Wise, Omnipotent, All-seeing,— _ Ss Ulysses, The poet of the human heart comes speakable blessing will your education be to| ‘*I will illustratethis by a sad cons whi 
High it lifts, it lifts our wondering minds, \from the banks of Avon, and the poet of Par-| you? on 


tence, nor give opportunity for the exetcise ~< Be 
Knowledge tempts us, tomate us every where; 
In the blast it wildly rushes, oh 
In the blossoms sweetly blushes,— Z 
Knowledge tempts us, tempts us every where, 
V. : : 


has recently oceurred in Boston, iy ¢.,., 
I wish to interest you in something of ty | 
greeable nature, in connection with the b. 
ful performance of duty. 

‘| have spoken of some things that yo, 
should do, toshow your sense of the bene ‘ ‘ 
ts which have been conferred upon you, and 


jadise from his small garden-house in West- 
minster ; Burns from his cottage on the Ayr, 
jand Scott from his dweeling by the Tweed; — 





‘I need not, my young friends, speak of 
the other acquisitions you may make,—of 
writing, which places friends in the remotest 
and, any time these three years past, may parts of the world side by side,—or of cal- 
have been seen by his fireside a man who | culation, the very basis of justice and hones- 
ought to be a hero with schoolboys, for no\t 


of, those envious and selfish feelings, which 
are always awakened, and which often obtain 
the ascendency, when that dangerous passion 
is roused, among children who sit upon the 
same forms, and are led to compare their 
respective attainments, at each successive re- 






faith. 





2» 


















STANZAS. 


Dark clouds around me gather ; 
The dream of fame is o’er,— 
Borne on destruction’s billow, 
[ near the fatal shore, 
Where every hope must vanish, 
In silence and despair, 
And dread oblivion spreads his vail 
Forever o’er me there! 


The prospect darkens wildly, 
I dream of wealth no morc,— 


citation. Children, it is true, must, like men 


erally speaking, that that part of a teacher’s 
duty which consists In supplying motives to 
exertion, in the minds of his pupils, is greatly 
neglected. Child:en will not study,—nor in- 
deed will they do any thing,—without a mo- 
tive. We might as well expect a gun to go 
off without being charged. The first duty of 
a teacher, then, is to excite a desire in the 
scholars todo their duty. Whatever of an- 
ecdote, of iliustration, of fact, which increas- 
es the teacher’s resources for this purpose, is 
of inestimable value to him; and every tea- 
cher should be constantly on the lookout for 


Infinite its sources, all around ; 


In the earth’s dark caves it hideth,— 
Infinite its sources, al] around. 
Vi. 
Turn we where we will, lo, it is there ; 
To the lightning’s path it soareth, 
In the thunder’s voice it roareth— 
Turn we where we will, lo, it is there. 
Vil. : 
Let its influence, then, our sou!s possess ; - - 
Every mind with pleasure filling, 
Every evil passion stilling,— 
Let its influence, then, our minds possess, 


THE SCHOOL SONG, _ 





one ever so felt for them; aman whom so 


strove in vain fo see, —Charles Dickens, *In 
the midst of such fiieads, our friend the leath- 
er dresser lives a happy and respected life, 
not less respected, and far more happy, than 
if an uneasy ambition had made him a repre- 





sentative in Congress, or a governor of a 
State; and the more respected and happy 
that he disdains not to labor daily in his hon- 
orable calling. 

“My young friends, this is no fancy sketch. 
Many who hear me know as well as I do, 
Thomas Dowse, the leather-dresser of Cam- 
bridgeport, and many have seen his choice 
and beautiful library. But I suppose there 


“The acquisitions you may make will de- 


your teachers ready to lead you on to higher 
studies whenever you are prepared to go. 

“These excellent establisliments are em- 
phatically yours. They are raised fer your 
good; and, as we your seniors pass away,— 
and in afew years we shall have passed,— 
these build ngs will become your property, 
and your children will fill the seats you now 
occupy. Consider them years, then, to en- 
joy and profit by, but not yours to waste 
Let it be your pride to preserve them uain- 
jured, unmarred by the mischievous knives 
and pencils of vulgar children. Unite for 


I should hke to dwell on each 


. ° . . . a " one of the 
be actuated by motives; and we think, gen- On the ocean proud it rideth, | | many of your neighbors in Boston lately | pend chiefly on yourselves, You will find| separately but I shall have time only . 
’ 


speak of one, It is, however, among 1), 
most important. LIallude to speaking th» 
turth,—the most substantial foundation «+ 
moral character. It has innumeral|; advan. 
tages, one of which is strikingly exhibited in 
the following story :— 
° - 0 
lived about five hundred years ago, secur. 
the confidence and friendship of Card; 
Colonna, in whose family he resided in },, 
youth, by his candor and strict regard ty 
truth, 

“A violent quarrel had occurred in tho 


‘Petrarch, an eminent Italian poet, w! 


ial 


Regret is in the backward view every apposite and interesting truth which ' re |this purpose. Consider an injury done to family of this nobleman, which was carrie 
bes “4 that before may be used to enliven, to cheer, to stimu- 1] th is no one here who knows a neighbor of his, |these buildings as an injury done to yourt-|.. fa; that resort was had to arms. 

oes & wet Sew ~ ing come, though it storms, we'll awa e| who had in hi ‘ , 5 ad Re . id om se 

No golden dreams come o’er me late, the minds of his scholars. Something | Come, , e . 1? who had in his early years the same advanta-| selves. cardinal wished tu know the foundation of t}). 


To lull my fitful rest, 
And the cold hand of poverty 
Lays heavy on my breast. 


The storm still wilder rages, 

And friendship’s dream is past, 
And ah! I fear my life would be 
Nought but a blank at last! 
Then why—why should I cherish 

A wish to linger here, 
Since every hope and feeling too, 
Like autumn’s leaf is sear ? 


new, and pleasant, and striking, and adapted 
to the capacities of the children, should be 
presented to them, every half day, so that 
they may feel that for every absence they 
lose a pleasure. The following songs, for 
instance, may be taught to children, and 
sung by them; but that is not enough; the 
teacher should inform hs pupils that they 
were composed ly children in their owr State, 
perhaps in their own neighborhood, and no! 
larger or older than themselves, ‘The truths, 


school ; 
What though through these months the cold Win- 

ter has rule? 
Our heads will be sheltered, our feet will be warm, 
And we shall be kept from the way of all harm. 
And we shal] be kept from the way of all harm. 


II. 


Nor these blessings alone ; there is food for the mind 
In the Halls of Instruction, provided so kind ; 
Through all seasons alike there’s enough & to spare, 
Nor hunger ncr thirst can ever come there. 
Nor hunger, &c. 


ges, but who did not improve them;—who 
never gained this love of reading, and who 
now, in consequence, instead of living this 
happy and desirable life, wastes his evenings 
in low company at taverns, or dozes them 
away by his own fire. Which of these lives 
will you choose to iead? They are both be- 
fore you. 

“Some of you, pergbaps, are looking for- 
ward to the life of a farmer,—a_ very happy 
life, if it be well spent. On the southern 


‘*There is another thing which will depend 
on you, of more importance than any I have 
spoken of. I mean the tone of character 
which shall prevail in these schools. Your 
teachers will be happy to treat you as high- 
minded and generous chilcren. Show that 
you can be so treated;—that you are sucb. 

**Let me congratulate you upon the happy 
auspices of the name of him under whom, 
with the zealous co-operation of enlightened 
and patriotic associates, this momentus change 


affair; and, calling all his people before hin. 
he required each one to bird himself by q 
solemn oath, on the Gospels, to declare the 
whole truth, None were exempt. Even tic 
cardinal’s brother submitted to it. Petrarcty 
in his turn, presenting himself to take the 
oath, the cardinal closed the book, and said. 
‘As for you, Petrarch, your woxp is sufici n ! 

‘What more delight!ul reward cou!d haye 
been presented to the feelings of the noble 


, . we ; é youth than this, from his friend, his mast: 
Though fame and wealth — ~y also, presented and illustrated in the speech- Il side of a gently sloping hill in Natick, not|in your school system has been effected,—alind one of the highest dignitaries of the 
a And prams per or ®, es which follow, may be modified in a hun- et tunes eald eichs enatfedien athaeat | Wlaladi-alte far from the place where may be still stand-| name which is borne by the oldest and best} ehorch? Nothing but the peaceful whispers 
Suh, ee ee eee dred ways, and thus adapted to the capaci- |?" © ing the last wigwam of the last man of the - apr 





























































































































































































And bids my soul awake ; 
Awake! for one is near thee! 
Will never cease to love, 
Whate’er thy love may chance to be, 
Where’er through chance to rove, 


Awake; and from its slumber 
Bid thy free soul arise, 
Far, far above the hurricane 
That sweep fate’s murky skies ; 
They are but summer tempests, 
Then reckless will I sail, 
And fortune’s storms are welcome while 
I scud before the gale. 


And love shall be my beacon, 


ties of all children. The power of a teacher, 
like the power of an orator, a poet, or a 
statesman, is increased in proportion tc the 
extent and variety of his resources. 
COME TO SCHOOL. 
Tune—* Come away, come away,” &c. 
I. © 
Come to school, come to school, now, my merry 
litt'e girls,— 

To our neat !i*tle school we will go; 
If the sun be hot, or the sky be clear,— 
Though the wind does blow, and the storm is near, 
To our school, to our school, now, my merry little 


queen, 
In the place of the paths, with a look all serene! 
Hear her voice as she cries to the simple and poor, 
“| have gold, I have riches that ever endure.” 
I have gold, &c. 

IV. 


“I have builded my house ; turn ye in at my gate, 
Come sit at my feet, where the wise have all sat ;— 
Who seek me betimes, they shall eat of my bread, 
And drink of my cup from a pure fountain fed.” 
And drinl, &c. 


tribe of Indians of that name, in a comforta- 
ble farm-house, livesa man whom I some- 
times gotosee. I find him with his farm- 
er’s frock on, sometimes at the plough-tail, 
sometimes handling the hoe orthe axe; and 
1 never shake his hand, hardened by honora- 
ble toil, without wishing that I could harden 
my own poor hands by his side in the same 
respectable employment. I go out to look 





Georce B. Emerson and G. F. Trayer, 
Esqs., of Boston, being introduced by the 
Mayor, successively addressed the ciildren 


with him at trees, and to talk about them; 
for he is a lover of trees, and so am I; and 
|he is not unwilling, when I come, to leave 


‘his work for a stroll in the woods. 


| 


school in New Hampshire, and by one of the 
oldest and best in Massachusetts. It will 
depend upon you, my friends, to make the 
schools of Salem, equally, or sti'l more d.s- 
tinguished, among those of the State.” 
Mr. Thayer said,— 

“Children: I did not expect that I should 
have the privilege of addressing you, on this 
most joyful occasion; for it was not till IT met 


of his own conscience, or the approbation of 
his Maker, could have given him more heart. 
felt satisfaction. Who among you would not 
be a Petrarch? and, in this respect, which of 
you could not ? 

“While, then, [ would hold up for imita- 
tion this beautiful example, 1 would present 
aco trast asa warning to you. 





your respected Mayor, an hour ago, at the 
beautiful schoolhouse we have just left, that 
I received an invitation todose. You will 
not, therefore, anticipate a studied discourse, 


‘*There is now confined in the Boston jail 
a boy of fourteen years of age, who, fur tie 
| previous six years, had been sinking deeper 
jand deeper into vice and crime, until Jas 
October, when he was convicted, 


and. st 


He long » s : le int : Dev ; a 
1s] . . : o> | or any thing particular y interesting. evo- | tenced to two years confinement within the 
light forever true, girls, as follows :-— avo lear . / d aad i thin the 
: ;, r S$: nt the language of plants, and they | ted. howey amv life dhas long been,| cold. d: “er 
sta } ife’s wild vovage ah : sh . x > * . =) 5 E . =. : ted, however, as my ie ts, an as tong t >| coK amp cell of a yioomy prison, for ar- 
A star, through life’s wild voyag To our sweet little school we will go. Mr. Emerson said,— have told him their history and their uses. ' . a. 


To cheer the sailor’s view ; 
Thou art that star, my Mary, 
And be thy love sincere, 
I'll meet with patience every blast 
That can assail me here. 


——— 
LAW DUST AND SAW DUST. 
To furnish a village with tackle for tillage, 


They angled so pliant for gull and for client, 
As sharp as a weasel for rats, 
That what with their saw dust, and what with 
their law dust, 
They blinded the eyes of the flats. 


Jack brought to the people a bill for the steeple, 
They swore that they would not be bit; 
Put out of a saw pit, just into a law pit, 
Joe tickled them up with a writ. 
Says Jack the saw rasper, I see neighbor 
grasper, 
We both of us live by the stocks ; 
While I for my savings, turn blocks into 
shavings, 
You lawyers are shaving the blocks. 





on ————— 


‘ MISCELLANEOUS. 





We have presented the lovers of light reading 
with numerous fictions,—but all having good mor 
als, for instruction. We now give a story from real 
life,which altho’ there may be less of romance about 
it, than the others,we hope is of sufficient intere: t to 
engage the attention of the young, and lead them 
to a profitable use of their time and talents. 


Ep. Me. Far. 
School Celebration At Salem. 


A press of matter has hitherto prevented 
us from noticing the school celebration at Sa- 
lem, on the first of March last, on the occa- 
sion of occupying their new schovulhouses, and 
of the great enlargement of their provisions 
for Public Instruction. But as those por- 
tions of the exercises which we wish to re- 
cord have a permanent value, no harm can 
accrue from this temporary delay. 

The occasion was signalized by the pre- 
ence of numerous visiters from Boston, Low- 
ell, Roxbury, Charlestown, Danvers, New- 
buryport, and from several others of the towns 
which have taken a lead in improving their 
fellow-citizens of Salem on the great advance- 
ment which has rewarded{ the efforts of the 
friends of education in that city; and all were 


TI. 


Come to school, come to school, now, my merry 
little boys,— 
To our neat little school we will go; 
To our books and our tasks with joy we will haste, 
Nor all our time in play will we waste,— 
But to school, but to school, now, my merry little 


Come to school, come to school, now, my merry 
boys and gir's,— 

To our neat little school we will go; 
Now we are young, our time we must spend 
Our minds to improve, and our hearts to amend. 
Then to school, then to school, now, my merry boys 

and girls,— 

To our sweet little school we will go. 





THE PATH OF LEARNING. 
Tune—* Tie Might with the Right.” 
1. 
By kindness led, the path we tread 
Of learning’s flowery way ; 
And pleasures sweet our tootsteps greet, 
As onward still we stray. 
On let us press, until success 
Our labors crown, our efforts bless. 
For the day shall yet appear, 
When the mind, right inclined, the world szal 
free ; 
“ And come what there may 
To stand in the way, 
That day the world shall see. ” 


If. 


Our friends take heed to all our need, 
To make our duty plain; 

Each needful aid is promptly made, 
To cheer us and sustain. 

On let us go, and fully show, 

Their love we feel, their wishes know. 
And to them it shall appear, 

That the mind, right inclined, the world shall 

free ; 

“ And come what there may 
To stand in the way, 

That day the world shall see. ” 


Ill. 

Our conntry wide now views, with pride, 
A generation rise, 

With every source, with every force, 
To make us good and wise. 

On let us press, until success 

Their hopes fulfil, their wishes bless. 
And then it will appear, 

That the mind, right inclined, the world shall 

free ; 

“ And come what there may 
To stand in the way, 


——~ 





“I congratulate you, my young friends, on 
this happy event. This pleasant day is like 
a smile of Heaven upon this occasion; and ] 
believe Heaven always smiles on events like 
this. Many of us whom you see here have 


vour excellent friend the Mayor, to show the 


over the buildings prepared for your use, the 
admirable ‘arrangements and apparatus, so 
much superior to what is usully enjoyed by 
childrenin your position. We have been 


are provided for you, and the excellent plan 
of your studies, and the excellent regulations, 
‘Your futhers and friends have spared no 


and opportunities for learning. ‘They now 
look to do your part. All that they have 
done w.ll be of no avail, unless you are exci- 


worthy of these great advantages. 

‘*] was gratified, in looking over the rrgu- 
lutions, to see the course marked out for you; 
—to see the stress laid upon the great sub- 
stantials of a good education,—to see the 
prominent place given to that most useful art, 
that most graceful accomplishment, reading 
You cannot, my young friends, realize the 
great and manifold advantages of gaining, 
now, in the beginning of your life, familiarly 
and perfectly, the single power of reading 
distinctly, naturally, intelligently, with taste 
and interest,—and of acquiring a love for 
reading. There is no situation in life, in 
which it will not prove to you a source of the 
purest pleasure and highest improvement. 

‘‘For many years, and many times in a 
year, [ have passed by the shop of a diligent, 
industrious mechanic, whom I have often seen 
busy at his trade, with his arms bare, hard at 
work. His industry and steadiness have 


tency. But he still remains wisely devoted 
to his trade. During the day, you may see 
him at his work, or chatting with his neigh- 
bors. 
lor, by bis quiet fireside, and enjoys the com- 
pany of his friends. And he has the most 
extraordinary collection of friends that any 
man in New England can boast of. Will- 
iam H. Prescott goes out from Boston, and 
talks with him about Ferdinand and Isabella. 


come from a distance, on the invitation of 


pleased to hear of the faithful teachers that | 


pains to furnish you with all the best means} place, some four or five years ago, I stopped 


been successful, and he has gained a compe- 


At night, he sits down in hislittle par- 


Ile, again, isa reader, and has collected 
about him a set of friends, not so numerous 
as our friend Dowse, nor of just the same 
character, but a goodly number of very en- 
tertaining and instructive ones; and he finds 
lime, every day, to enjoy their company. 


a happy life. ‘Time never hangs heavy on 
his hands. For sucha man we have an in- 
voluntary respect. 

‘On the other side ‘of Boston, down by 
the coast, lived, a few years ago, a farmer of 
a far different character. He had been what 
is called fortunate in business, and had a 
beautiful farm and garden in the country, and 
}a house intown. Chancing to pass by his 





} . 
ito see him. 


And Leould not but congratu- 


to the instruction and guidance ofthe youth 
in no inconsiderable numbers, I shail, with- 
out preface, imagine myself in the midst of 
my owu school’ and talk familiarly to you as 
I would, and do, to them. 

**And allow me to add my congratulation 
to those of your uther friends, for the ample, 


have just examined. I can assure you, itis 
superior in almost every respect to any pub- 
lic schoclhouse in New England, if notfin the 
United States. Jt, with others in the city, 
has cost your fathers and friends a great deal 
of money, which they have cheerfully expen- 
ded, as a means of making you wise and good. 
But you have incurred a great debt to them, 
which you can never repay while you are 
children, bat must endeavour to do itto 
your chrildren, when you shall become men 





Jate him on having so delightful a place to 
spend his summer. in. 
that he longed to go back to Bostor. 
| found that he knew nothing about his trees, 
,of which he had many fine ones,—for it was 
| an old place he had bought,—nor of the plants 
‘in‘his garden. He had no bocks, and no 
‘taste forthem. His time hung like a burden 
on him. He enjoyed neither bis leisure nor 
his wealth. It would have been a blessing to 
him ifhe could have been obliged to ex- 
change places with his hired men, and dig in 
his garden for his gardener, or plough the 
field for his ploughman. He weat from coun- 
try to town and from town to country, and 
died, at last, weary and sick of life. Yet he 
was a kind man, aud might have been a hap- 
py one, but for a single misfortune; he had 
not learned to enjoy reading. The love of 
reading is a blessing in any pursuit, in any 
course of life; not less to the merchant and 
sailor than to the mechanic and farmer. 
What was it but a love of reading which made 
of a merchant’s apprentice, a man whom ma- 
ny of you have seen and all have heard of, 
the truly great and learned Bowditch? 

‘Our friends the young ladies may not 
think this which I have said exactly suited to 
them. Butto you, my young friends, even 
more than to your brothers, is it important 
now to acquire a talent for reading well, and 
a taste for reading. I say more important, 
for, looking forward to the future, you will 
need it more than they. They are more in- 


But he frankly con- | ents in the world. 


ted to exert yourselves,—to prove yourselves | fessed that he was heartily tired of it, and ‘you can do something. 


and women, and take the places of your par- 
But before that period, 
Now, immediately 
on entering upon the enjoyment of the pre- 
| cious privileges extended to you, you can ac- 
knowledge the debt, evince the gratitude you 
feel, not by words, but deeds ;--by, (to use an 
expression well understand by all children,) 
‘doing good.’ Yes,—by ‘being good and do- 
ing good;—by obedience to parents and 
teachers; by kindness to brothers and sisters, 
and all your young frieuds and companions; 
by fidelity in duty, at home and at school; by 
ithe practise of honesty and truth at all times; 
by refraining fiom the use of profane and in- 
decent language; bv keeping the mind and 
pheart free from every thing impure. These 
are the means in your own hands. Fail not 
to use them; and, although they will in fac- 
be merely an acknowledgment of your obli- 
gation for the boon you possess, your friends 
will consider themsclves well repaid for all 
they have done for you. It is from such con- 
duct that the teacher’s, as well asthe father’s 
richest reward and highest satisfaction are 
derived. Tu see the beloved objects of our 
care and instruction appreciating our labors, 
and improving in all that is good and useful, 
under our management, affords the greatest 
happiness, lightens the heavy load of toil, 
‘relieves the aching head, and revives the 
fainting spirit. 

‘There is, however, one great danger to 
which you,—to which all the young,—are 
specially exposed. I mean the influence of 





gravated theft. In his own written accouat 
of his life, which | have seen, he says tha 
he began his wretched course by playing tru- 
ant from school. His second step was [yi i, 
to conceal it. Idle, and destitute of any fy 
ed purpose, he fell in company with others, 
guilty tike himself, of whom he learned to 


His winter evenings he spends with them auti Peni ; 
; Jack Carter betook to the saw, boys, . +1 interest which we feel in you, and in what | and in repeating o_o * which the che >| beautiful, and convenient arrangements that | steal, and to use indecent and profane lon- 
To pluck and to pillage the same little village, To our sweet little school we will go. has } praene ge for y  \ eemeitians! ta 44 7 oe | we le. H. “ de have been made for you, in the schoolhouses| gauge. He sought the worst boys he could 
ie antl oo Ness , las been done here to our impro “nt. / ists and philosophers have made € leads | of this city: ecially i re | Gnd_ . 
. Datithns . » law. . t ’ I . Sof this city; and especially in the new one we| find. He became ’ reguent: 
Joe Pettifog took to the la TH, We have taken great pleasure in looking “* J ame a gambler, a frequenter 


of the circus and the theatre, and engaved in 
various other corrupt and sinful practices, 
At length, becoming bold in his dishonesty, 
he robbed the post-office of letters containing 
very considerable sums of money, and was 
soon detected and condemned. If you were 
to visit that abode of misery, you might olten 
see this boy’s broken-hearted mother, weep- 
ing, and sobbing, and groaning, at the iron 
grating of his solitary cell, as if she would 
sink on the flinty floor, and die! ‘And all 
this,’ (to use the boy’s own words,) ‘comcs 
from playing truant !’ 

**Look, then, my young friends, on these 
two pictures,—both taken from life,--and 
tell me which you like best; and which of 
the two characters you propose to imitate 
Will you be young Petrarchs, or will you 
aglopt the course of the unfortunate boy in 
Boston jail? They are bd defore you. If 
you would be like the former, begin rig’! 
Resist temptation to wrong-doing, with all 
your might. Let no one entice you from the 
way which conscience points out. 

**This precept is applicable to all,—to both 
sexes and every age. Let me, then, I pray 
you, when I shall inquire, hereafter, respect- 
ing the habits and characters of the children 
of the Public Schools of Salem, have the sat- 
isfaction to hear, that the instructions o! this 
occasion made an impression on their minds 
favorable to truth and duty, which subscquest 
time could never efface.” 

-The children were then addressed by Lew- 
is G. Pray, Esq , of Boston, inan appropr- 
ate and beautiful manner; but we have not 
been able to obtain a copy of bis remarks. 

Inthe afternoon, the Mayor made a pov- 
erful and elaborate address to the citizens, 
occupying about two hours and a hal!,—in 
which he described the condition of the schools 
as they existed two years ago, the extent aad 
character of the improvements made, the p!10 
of regulations prepared for their future gov- 
ernment, &c. &c. But it would be impossi- 
ble for us to give the whele of this speech, 


q ‘4 } she ” ° 4 rT a - “ 
compelled to acknowledge that, though Sa- That day the world shall see. Washington Irving comes from New York, | dependent of this resource. _ They have their | bad example. Example is omnipotent. Its| and unjust to him to give a mere abstract of 
lem had started later in the race, yet she ODE _ hy at story of the wee a a shops, and Cog" on papper Sag to £0} force is irresistible to most minds. We are| jr ’ 6 
was no longer to be found by looking for her - . ae a, and the adventurous voyage of Volumous|to, They are daily on change. €y §°| all swayed, more or less, ‘by others. Others ee sity of 
in the rear. Tuxs—* Hail! Columbia.” or the Legend of the Sleepy Hollow, or the) abroad on the ocean. The sphere of wo-| are aa by us, Ant this process is con- Pe ae cigy Sinallypadaeadl 
The company first visited the East school- I. tale of the Broken Heart. George Bancroft| man, her place of honor, is home, her own , 


house,—a plan of which we gave in the Ist 
of March Number of our Journal, and which 
may be briefly described, asthe most perfect 
schoolhouse in this country, Here they met 
the Mayor,—Mr. Phillips,—aud the schoo! 
committee of Salem; and, after inspecting all 
the arrangements and convenience of the 
house, and making; no doubt, many a silent, 
as well as some audible comparisons, between 
its elegance, comfort, and adaption to the pur- 
poses for which it was created’ and the dis- 
mal structures which, by the relation of con- 
trast, rose up in their own memories, they 
repaired at 11 o’clock, tothe Mechanics’ 
Hall, where sixteen hundred children, and 
not less than athousand spectators of the 
animating sight’ awaited their coming. 

After a brief religious service, the exerci- 
ses were introduced by a few remarks from 


During the morning, the following songs 
were sung by the children of the respective 
schools, and the following addresses made. 
The songs; considered without reference to 
their authorship, are not without considera- 
ble poetic merit; but we publish them, prin- 


Grateful hearts inspire our lays, 
While our native land we praise,— 
Land where children are so blest, 
Land where children are so blest, 
Where lizht and truth are on us shed, 
To teach us virtue’s path to tread. 
The friends of children call here, 
And we, at their command, appear 
To promise we'll deserve to claim 
‘Those patriot sires who live in fame. 
We would ever, ever be, 
Like our fathers, called “ the free,”— 
Men who left to us, unstained, 
The republic they had gained. 


Il. 


Such republic is our school, 
Wisdom there shal] safely rule ; 
From the rebel’s way we'll turn, 
From the rebel’s way we'll turn, 
And range ourselves, a “ patriot band,” 
*Neath our teacher’s firm command. 


Men who left to us, unstained, 
The republic they had gained. 


KNOWLEDGE EVERY WHERE. 
I. 


Knowledge opens, opens all around ; 








sits down with him, and points out on a map, 
the colonies and settlements of America, their 
circumstances and fates, and gives him the 
early history of liberty. Jared Sparks comes 
down from Cambridge, and reads to bim the 
letters of Washington, and makes his heart 
glow with the heroic deeds of that godlike 
man for the cause of his country. Or, if he 
is in the mood for poetry, his neighbor Wash- 
ington Allston, the great painter, steps and 
tells him a story,—and nobody tells a story 
so well,—or repeats to him lines of poetry. 
Bryant comes, with his sweet wood-notes, 


Berkshire. And Richard H. Dana, father 
and son, come, the one te repeat grave, heart 
stirring poctry, the other to speak of his fio 
years before the mast. Or, if this mechanic is 
in a speculative mood, Professor Hitchcock 


Herschel from across the ocean, and he comes 
and sits down and discourses eloquently upon 
the wonders of the vast ezeation,—of ‘all the 
worlds that are poured upon our sight by the 
glery of a starry night. Nor is it across the 




















ra 


which he learned among the green hills of 


fireside, the cares of her own family. A well- 


ding around her the light of intelligence, the 
warmth of love and happiness. 

‘*And by a well-educated woman I do not 
mean merely one who has acquired ancien) 
and foreign languages, or curious or striking 
accomplishments. I mean a woman who, 


her youth in reading the best English books, 
such as shall prepare her for her duties. 
All the best books ever written are in Eng- 
lish, either original or translated; and in 
this richest and best literature of the world 
she may find enough to prepare ber for all 
the duties and relations of life. The mere 
talent of reading well, simply, gracefully,— 
what a beautiful accomplishment it is in wo- 


This will give a woman a world of resources, 

“It gives her the oracles of God. These 
will be ever near her;—nearest to her hand 
when she wakes, and last from her hand 
when she retires to sleep. And what stores 
of wisdom, for this world and for a higher, 





ed cated woman is a sun in this sphere, shed-. 


having left school with a firmly-fixed love of 
reading, has employed the golden leisure of 


tinually going on, even though we are entire- 
ly unconcious of it ourselves’ Hence we 
see the importance of choosing good compan- 
ions, and flying fromthe bad. Unless this is 
done, it will be in vain for your friends to 
give you wise counsel, or fur you to form 
good resvlutions. ‘Who can touch piteh 
and be clean?’ You will resemble those with 
whom you associated. You will catch their 
words, their manners, their habits. Are they 
pure, you will be pure. Are they depraved, 
they will corrupt you. Be ita m with you, 
then, to avoid those who are addicted to prac- 
tices that you would be unwilling your most 
respected friends should know, and regulate 
your own conduct by the same standard. 

“I would particularly caution you against 
beginnings. lt is the first step that is the dan- 
gerous one; since itis obvious that, if you 
were to ascend the highest mountain, it could 


track to crime and miserv! If we suffer our- 
selves to be drawn in ¢ direction, what 
human. power can save us from destruction? 
This danger, too, is increased by the feeling 
of security we indulge, when we say. ‘It is 
only a little thing; we shall never commit an 





orated in the annals of her Publie Schools, %8 
the first day of March, New Style.— Comin 
School Journal. 


—_>— : 

To ovr “Srory Reapens.”—The remainder °! 

“The Fatal Prejudice,” the first part of which we 

published week before last will be forth comung '" 

our next. It was not at hand in season for tl 
paper. 


——«— 








Clocks! Clocks!! — 
For Sale by 


EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
Winthrop, April, 27, 1842. 
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Important to Farmers. — 

. wre MONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUS- 
ANCE COMPANY has been in operation ove’ 

five years, has paid a}! its losses, (amoanting to about 


$700) without recourse to assessments. 
J. N. Prescot, 


19 i — - . r. , . ~ oe mer écitea ta tall a t all the Gaal ; oH J Orricers :--N. Pierce, President. — 
{aay e Mayor. mong other t * e sai aim reproof or grateful praise ‘ m of all the changes t at) man ! ow many weary and otherwise hea- only be done by a step at atime, and if the|T- Chandler, J. M. Heath, Moamouth; Joe! Sm", 
iat that the company were assembled “near the Equally his love displays ; have befallen the soil of Massachusetts, since vy hours have I had charmed into pleasure | first were not taken, the summit could never| *!es; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Lic 
tn hy spot where were establised the first chuch in| He shall guide us as a frien?, the flood and before; or Professor Espy tries | by this talent in a female friend. But I speak But, ¢ field, Directors. A. Starks, Secretary. C. J. Fo%, 
‘e : Till youth shall into manh@$d blend ; ee mt he | , me peak |be reached. But, one successfully accom- 
‘| { pew oh and the first free school in the we would eve, S060 Shy . - show “We how to teers . ot is|of the higher acquisition, the natural and plished, the next follcws asa matter of course rye ornate it al ieee ddeaas $1,200,000 
Pa world’”’ : a 's acquaintance confined to his own country. | usual consequence of this, a taste for reading. ; } Piet, . 9500 
ped Like our fathers, called “ the free, "— In his graver hours, he sends. for Bir Jo :. q ng. | And equally and fatally sure is the downward| No. of Policies issavd, aboot 2,50 


Am't of Premiam notes in deposite, about $50,00° 

Cash on hand; 960 

This Company insares dwelling houses, household 
furnitare and barns, (in the country oaly,) aga.ns! fire 
for the term of four years. 

Jona, M. Heath, {. N. Prescott and A. Heath, Mom 








TVinth-op, April 27, 1842, 


‘ - . . 2 h; Oliver Bean, Readfield; Sam'l Holmes, Pero 
cipally’ because they were all composed by Its rich treasures wide unfolding, stormy ocean of blue waves alone that his| will she gain from this volume! This will ° Neuse berin : Clie rescott, Vassalborough; Benj. Wilson, Ric- 
the children belonging to the Public Schools;| __ To the mind its lurements holding, — friends come to visit him; but acra ine Aad: | cali latin dooes pt-ounpst en tniticaianeiiiing Pen. ahives wth 00 ae ro oe feat rae, 4 pos B. G. Prescott, Ph pelarg ; are sathorized 2g°s" 
and, in this respect, they are certainly re- Knowledge opens, opens all around. ker and wider ocean of time, co 1¢ the wise | hearts of her children. Almost every distin-|than in the material universe Ww y “e4 for this Compiny. > 
markable. In preserving ‘them,therefore’ we Il. and the good, the eloquent and the witty, | guished man has confessed his obligations to| going forward or backward; : t Pmast Per Order JONA. M. HEATH. Sas 
enable other teachers to exhibit to their own| Learning points us, points us every way ; and discourse with him as long as he wishes|his mother. ‘To her is committed the whole provement and glory,—or yd Povione og er Monmouth, April 22, 1s42 ~~ ee 

upils a specimen of the attainments of these. To the heavens majestic turning, to listen. That eloquent blind old — of |f rmation of the character,—mind, heart, and my and woe! Every think accumulates ac- Thomapscesting Medicines. 

e detest the principle of emulation, when Sun and stars in sple burning,— Scio, with beard descending to his body, atthe most important period of life. cording to iis kind; though it begin mall by 
that powerful but degrading propensity is points us, points us every way. still blind, but still eloquent, ) own , then, is it that she should - gin small, EZRA WHITMAN, J 








like the snowball, you hold in your hand, it 












































